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ABSTRACT 

Distinctive colleges and universities, as opposed to 
the great majority which fit into a more or less standardized mold, 
possess a unifying theme or vision which is expressed in all their 
activities. They often respond to newly emerging societal or 
community needs unmet by existing colleges and universities; they 
challenge conventional ideas about higher education and inspire 
greater engagement by students and faculty in undergraduate 
education. However, distinctiveness can also limit the institution to 
a very small market niche as well as sometimes making it more 
difficult for it to adapt to the changes necessary for survival. 
Strategic management models, such as the interpretive and adaptive 
models, need to be employed to aid distinctive colleges and 
universities to survive and grow. Recommendations for higher 
education leaders contemplating whether to pursue distinctiveness 
include: (1) identifying institutional values, followed by 
clarification, communication, and acting on unifying the values and 
themes found; (2) conducting a situation analysis to determine if the 
school is a likely candidate for distinctiveness; (3) selecting the 
desired level of market exposure; and (4) performing market research 
to uncover markets to which the college or university can appeal. 
Contains over 150 references and an index, (GLR) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



There is a sameness about the undergraduate programs of 
many of America s colleges and universities, despite their 
many differences in origin, size, and IcKXition. Even so, most 
define themselves as unique by emphasizing a particular pro- 
gram here or an unusual characteristic there. Yet few stray 
far from the basic patterns that define their missions, organize 
their faculties, and structure their curricula. 

A few colleges and universities, however, are Rindamentally 
different. We call these distinctive institutions and are fas- 
cinated b\' their origins and practices, for they remind us that 
significant educational innovations can be initialed and sus- 
tained. 

What Is Institutional Distinctiveness? 

Distinctive colleges and universities share certain character- 
istics: a unifying theme or vision of what education should 
be, the expression of this theme or vision in all or most insti- 
tutional activities, and the striving for excellence to achieve 
their purpose. 

Ultimately, the distinctive institution is a product of a social 
contract among colleagues to organize their efforts around 
a unifying purpose. Institutional distinctiveness results when 
both internal and external constituents support the values 
and vision that drive a college or university's curriculum and 
educational practices (Clark 1970: Kuh and Whitt 1988). 

^liat Lessons Can We Leam from Distinctive Colleges? 

Distinctive schools often develop in response to newly enierg- 
ing societal or community needs unmet by existing colleges 
and universities. Witness the founding of Berea College 
inspired by the educational needs of Appalachians or Deep 
Springs founded to develop national leaders. They may also 
de\'elop from strains within academe itself, as was the case 
when Alexander Meiklejohn founded the Experimental Col- 
lege at the University of Wisconsin or Robert Hutchins the 
undergraduate College at the University of Chicago. Threat 
of collapse or university failure also can precipitate a college 
developing a distinctive educational philosophy, as the histor\' 
of Si. John's indicates. 

Not all distinctive colleges endure. Some such as AnticK'h 
have a long history' of distinctiveness, while others such as 
Black Mountain College are an experiment that does not 
endure. Some are highly prescriptive, while others give stu 
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dents almost unlimited academic choice. Some follow a pro- 
gressive or whole-person approach, while others advcx:ate 
an intellectual or neo classical philosophy of education. 

Tlie educational program of some schools such as the Col- 
lege of the Atlantic draws fiilly upon its geographical setting, 
while cnhers such as St. John s take no heed. Regardless of 
their life span, degree of prescriptiveness, educational phi- 
losophy, or setting, distinctive colleges challenge conventional 
ideas about higher education and inspire us to engage lx;th 
students and faculty more fully in undergraduate education. 

What Are the Lures and Perils of Distinctiveness? 

histitutional disti[ictiveness is an appealing yet elusive concept 
that suggests uncommon leadership and institutional excel 
lence. Distinciive colleges and universities often haw pros- 
pecti\'e students and faculty clamoring to join. Once there. 
the\' find an esprit clc corp.snhat often makes their lives more 
enjoyable and also aids in promotion and development activ- 
ities and in making management decisions. 

Distinctiveness also has its perils. Being highly distinctive 
can hurt an institution, i')rimarily by limiting it to a very small 
market niche. *\lso. the very values that unif\' the college may 
work as a constraint against further change necessaiy for 
sur\'ivaL 

Few colleges and uniwrsities find it ea.sy to be distinctive. 
Certain factors such as public control, lack of external support 
for an institution's guiding vision, the expectations of regional 
and programmatic accrediting associations, and .standardized 
norms for excellence may ser\*e to inhibit develv)ping dis 
tinctive educational practices. 

What Strategic Management Models May 
Lead to Distinctiveness? 

Commitment to a particular educational ' calling** does not 
assure that students will enroll and that foundations and indi- 
viduals will donate money. \ Isionaries and ideali.sts may 
benefit from strategic management technic]ues to help ensure 
the success of colleges and universities. 

Strategic managemeni literature reflects two majcn- models: 
the adapiive and the interpreiive ( Chaffee 1984 ). Adherence 
to the adaptive model, which emphasizes resource acqui 
sition. environmental realities, and marke trends, may pro- 
duce competitive advantage in the marketplace without creal 
ing institutional distincti\ eness. In contrast, the interpretive 
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modePs emphasis on articulating values and developing a 
culture warranting individuals' connnitment may ignore 
mjirket realities in the highly competitive world of higher 
education. 

The Porter Generic Model (Porter 1985) is a conmionly 
used model for orgimi/.ing business strategies. Wlien applied 
to strategic management decisions, the model illustrates how 
colleges and universities can dilTerentiate themselves and 
gain a competitive edge. However, this approach will not pro- 
duce institutional distinctiveness. In the long ain the taily 
distinctive school is likely to result from a merging of both 
the paradigms. 

What Recommendations Can Be Made 
To Leaders and Researchers? 

Higher education leaders contemplating whether to pursue 
distinctiveness can follow a six step plan to determine the 
viability of the strategy •. Although the plan, uses the tools of 
adaptive strategic management, ultimately the strategy' is based 
on the interpretive model of management. 

1. Cop.duct historical and cultural analyses to uncover insti- 
tutional values. 

2. Make a paradigm check to del ermine which strategic man 
agemcnt model guides their own and their institution's 
actions. 

3. Claril\\ communicate, and act on unifying values and 
themes. 

4. Conduct a situation analysis tc - determine if the current 
state of the college or university makes it a likely can- 
didate for distinctiveness. 

^. Select the desired level of market exposure, whether ii 

be local, regional, or natk)nal. 
6, Execute market lesearch to unoner markets to which 

the college or university's values and educational vision 

ma\' appeal. 

Combining the tools of adaptive management with the per 
spective of interpretive management increases the likelihood 
thai a distinctive college or university will nol only sur\*i\e 
but indeed thrive in the marketplace. ^X^ile tlie benefits of 
attending a distinctive college or university have not been 
well researched, it appears that students, as well as faculty 
and indeed the entire system of higher education, benefit 
from the existence of distinctive schools (Townsend 1989). 
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FOREWORD 



In many respects, all colleges and academic programs are 
unique, since no two instiiutions or facultx' are alike. Ho^'ever, 
being "one of a kind'^ and being distinctive is not the same. 
Generally, something is considered distinctive if it has one* 
or more of the following cliaracteristics: stands out as being 
not onl\' different, hut better; excels in seizing an obx iously 
desired need: is more effective in acliiex ing its end: and has 
a style or process that is not used by others. In other words, 
distinctix'eness cK'Curs when something is perceived ;>:> being 
uniquely better than w hat exists. 

If most colleges believe iheir prognims are significantly dif- 
ferent from corresponding programs at other colleges, then 
why are nc)t more programs considered distinctive? The 
answer lies in having a distinctive visic^n and the courage to 
do things difTerently to follow that vision. 

Part c)f the motivating force behind the creation of a dis 
linctive vision is a .sense tliat .something is mi.ssing that is pre- 
venting achieving an end goal In most ca.ses. the goal or mis 
sion of a distinctive program is not terribh' different than the 
average program, but the approach is. 

One characteri.stic that distinguishes distinctive programs 
is the clarity of their \ision. This clarity comes from one or 
more persons champuMiing that vision until oihers internalize 
the vision and it beconx\s their own. lliey. ifi turn, convince 
others of the wisdom of their vision. The enthusiasm ofthe.se 
leaders are contagious, and others are persuaded that the 
benefits of the \i.sion outweigh the ri.sks of dc)ing something 
different. /Vs others joiii the process and further di.scu.ss the 
vision, there develops a .sease of purj^o.se or nn'son c/'eirei\rM 
prox'ides an inten.se. pa.ssionate focus resulting in the courage 
to act. Thus, a di.siinctix e program is born. 

\<1iile di.stinctive i')rograms .seem to tlouri.sh when they are 
relatively unknown, with visibility they experience increased 
pressure to return to the "normar" way of doing things. Over 
time, most di.siinctix e programs do not .sur\i\*e. mainly 
becau.se the education polity and power structure are uncom- 
fortable with truly different programs. Wliether it be other 
faculty within the in.siitution. legi.slators, accrediting agencies, 
or certification boards, (here is a tendencx'to feel that if it 
differs from what has been done in the pa.st, it may not work. 

iTierefore. at be.si. there is a demand thai distinctive pro- 
grams prove (hat they accomplish what they claim. Since the 
champions ofthe.se programs are much more concerned v\'ith 



following their \tsion, formal assessment of these programs 
seldom oecurs. Wien the champion finally moves on, the pro- 
gram soon either is discontinued or reverts back to more com- 
mon ^'ays of conducting business. 

The ciuestion remains: How can programs and institutions 
hecome distinct and maintain a sense of distinctiveness over 
time? In this report by Barbara K. Townsend, asscxiate pro- 
fessor, Un'ola Uni\'ersity Chicago: L Jackson Ne^^MK professor. 
Uni\'ersity of L^tah: and Michael D. Wiese, asscKMate professor, 
Anderson L'niversity, the concept of distinctiveness is 
revie^'ed. The authors carefully set the stage by identiRing 
the characteristics of distinctiveness. Then, in great detail, the 
authors examine the history of man\' notable programs and 
institutions. This histoiy clearly demonstrates the advantages 
and disadvantages that these institutions experienced. A final 
and most important question anaKy.ed by the authors: How 
can prograiiis or institutions become more effectively' 
distinctive? 

By using their unique strengths and focused vision, eveiy 
higher education program or institution has the capacity* to 
become distinctive. Tliis report addresses what this means, 
how great the risks and rewards, and what needs to be dt)ne 
to make this distinctiveness long lived. To what degree this 
direction is appropriate for a specific institution's mission only 
can be decided after all the considerations are reviewed. This 
report will greatly assist in that process. 

Jonathan D. Fife 

Series Editor. Profes.sor of Higher Education Admini.stration, 
and Director, ERIC Clearinghouse on Higher Education 
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PINNING DOWN AN ELUSIVE CONCEPT 



Like snowflakes viewed through a magnif\'ing glass, colleges 
and universities viewed through the lens of organizational 
culture display unique patterns that are immen.sely intriguing 
to institutional members and make for good reading for 
higher education scholars. The same snowflakes viewed 
through a motorist s windshield lcx)k ver}' much alike. 

So, too, do colleges and universities seem typical when 
viewed from a systemic perspective. Standardized in ccMifor- 
mance with regional accrediting criteria and state bcxird reg- 
ulations, partly to ensure student and facult\' ease in transfer 
ring from institution to institution, higher education 
institutions exhibit remarkable homogeneity in basic mission.s 
and educational agendas. 

There are exceptions. We call these exceptions 'distinctive 
institutions'' and argue that ihc>^ can accuratek lay claim to 
being out of the ordinary, as the word "distinctive" commonly 
is understood to mean. We value these exceptions, for they 
,sen'e as alternatix-e visions of higher education, prompting 
others to rethink what their schcx^l can be and wh j it can well 
sene. 

An example drav^TJ from the development of Fnglish uni 
versities illustrates this point. In the early 1800s, Oxford and 
Cambridge awarded degrees only to .students who were in 
good .standing with the Church of Hngland. Growing religious 
and cultural diversity within British scxiety, precipitated by 
increasing industrialization and a global empire, meant that 
many Evangelical Prote.stants. Jew.s. Di.sseniers, and others out- 
side the established church had the means and desire for a 
university education. \^'hm Oxford and Cambridge remained 
unre.sponsive to the new demand. Ix)ndon University opened 
in the 1820s to qualified students, regardless of their religious 
beliefs. 

A di.stinctive departure from academic norms of its day, Lon 
dc^n I 'niversit\' staked out religious tolerance and the .scp 
aration of scientific and theological thinking as hallmarks of 
its bold mission. Tlie new London Tniversiiy was immediately 
assailed by "Oxbridge" dcMis and b\- established political and 
religious leaders. Howex'er, although Ix)ndon Unix'ersity s 
innovations began as heresies, they shortly became ortho 
doxies in British higher educatic^n (Clive and Pinney, cds. 
1972). IxMidon irniversit\-'s stor\' is ju.st one example of the 
influence distinctive colleges and universities can have on 
the larger .systems of which they are a part. 
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VCliat makes some colleges and universities distinctive is 
not clearly understood. Some college and university' leaders 
may assume their schools are distinctive because they are dif- 
ferent from any other. Similarly, legislators and other state- 
le\'el officials examining their state's higher education system 
may confuse institutional variety- with distinctiveness. 

A.ssuming distinctiveness where there is merely diversity 
or simple difference may lead to confused identities or poor 
policy decisions based on a false sense of what a college or 
unixersity is and what it has to offer. Ultimately, confusion 
over their identities can deprix'e individual colleges and uni- 
versities as well as state higher education systems of the 
opportunity to be the best that they can be. "By believing 
themsel\'es to be what they are not . , . institutions fall shon 
of being what they could be" (Lynton and Elman 1987, p. 13). 

To minimize the possibility that claims of distinctiveness 
merely reflect a desire for its existence, it is imponant to clar- 
ify' the meaning of institutional distinctiveness. We also need 
to understand its effects— that is, how being distinctive can 
ser\'e both as an advantage and a detriment to a college or 
university, and what impact distinctive institutions can have 
on educational outcomes. 

These and other issues prompted us to search higher edu- 
cation literature as weli as literature on organizational culture, 
planning, and marketing. Our aim has been to decipher the 
nature and meaning of institutional distinctiveness in Amer- 
ican higher education. We also fcx:used on understanding the 
conce[)t\s usefulness for two major groups: (1) leaders and 
policy makers committed to the surv ival of a diverse higher 
education system in which colleges and universities operate 
with integrity, and (2) higher education researchers interested 
in organizational culture, innox^ation, and institutional 
leadership. 

In this section, we examine the concept of institutional dis- 
tincti\-eness as used in higher education literature and develop 
a definition of distinctiveness. This definition will guide sub 
sequent section discussions of the origins and character of 
specific distinctive colleges (Section 2), some lures and perils 
of a quest for institutional distinctiveness (Section 3), and stra- 
tegic management decisions influencing the likelihood of 
becoming distinctive (Section 4), 

We conclude with recommendations for institutional and 
system leaders and researchers (Section 5). Throughout, 
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examples of distinctive colleges ;ind universities are cited. 
Occasionally we meiition some institutions only in passing 
and do not fully explicate their distinctiveness. Our intent is 
to prc^vide examples from both the public and private non- 
profit sectors and from all institutional types. 



Characteristics of Distinctive Colleges and Universities 

Although assertions of institutional distinctiveness have been 
pan of American higher education rhetoric since the founding 
of l lar\'ard, institutional distinctixeness as a concept has been 
studied formally only in the past few decades. 

Influenced by the management and planning literature deal- 
ing w ith organizational culture, higher education scholars 
!')egan to examine colleges and universities as organizations 
manifesting particular cultures, including cultures conducive 
to distinctiveness and innovation. Martin s study of the in.sti- 
tutional character of four uniwrsities and four liberal arts col- 
leges was the finst book length treatment of institutional dis- 
tinctiveness ( 1969), while Clark's study of three prix-ate liberal 
arts colleges is probably tlie best known ( 1970). 

Distinctiveness has been mcxsi studied in liberal arts col 
leges (Martin 1984; Rice and Au.stin 1988; Riesman, Gusfield, 
and Gamson \T0\ Wliitehead. Herbst. and Potts 1991). It also 
has been studied in community colleges (Town.send 1989a; 
Roueche and Baker 1987). 

Others have applied the cc^nccpt across institutional types 
(Grant and Riesman 1978; Kuh and Schuh 1991; Kuh, Schuh, 
VC'Tiiit, Associates 1991; Martin 1969; Pace i9'"4) or delin- 
eated the di.stinctiw characteristics of a particular institutional 
t\pe, including the university (Trow 1984: Geiger 1986), his- 
torically black colleges ( Bowles and OeCo.sia 1971; Butler 
19"^'': \X'illie and Hdmonds I9'^8), and women's colleges 
(Smith 1990). This latter stream of literature often reflects a 
desire to verify the diversity within American higher 
education. 

Useful as the\' are, none of these works reflects or develops 
a commonly accepted definition of in.stitutional distinctive 
ness. ^llie few explicit dcfinitk)ns of institutional distinctive- 
ness usually cite it as a characteristic that differentiates 
institutions. 

Distinctiveness has been \iewed as "how . . . [the in.stitLi- 
tion] is .set apart from others" (Mcxseley 1988, p. 2), perhaps 
because of its curriculum, clientele, or values ( Ewell and 
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lisenskv' 1988). Similarly, a distinctive college or universit}' 
is "one which has distinguished itself from other institutions 
carr\'ing out similar functions'' (Townsend 1989b. p. 25). Dis- 
tinctive schools are those that are "unique or outstanding 
compared to their institutional peers" (Butler 1977, p. 14). 
The usually unstated assumption is that colleges and unix'er- 
sities are "set apart'' or ''distinguished" or "unique or out- 
standing" for positi\'e rather than negatix'c reasons (Tcwnsend 
1989b). 

Not all agree that institutional distinctiveness is dependent 
upon compLirison to other institutions. Instead, institutional 
distinctiveness may depend "on internal factors — those, 
unique, innate elements of institutional life thai exist inde- 
pendently of comparison" (Chamberlain 1985, p. 1*=^). 
Chamberlain identifies eight factcM'S c)r dimensions of which 
the interplay contributes to a sch.ool's distinctiveness. These 
dimensions arc ( I ) moral, (2) intellectual, (3) egalitarian, 
(•4) spiritual, (5) scKio-political, (6) humane, (7) personal, 
and (8) tradition. 

Institutional members can be sur\'eyed for their perceptions 
of each dimension's extent and importance within the insti- 
tution. A composite of indi\*idual responses yields *'a distinc- 
tive profile of that institution" (p. \ \ ). Knowing how iniernal 
constituents (faculty, staff, administrators, and students) per- 
ceive the college or universirv 's culture can help its leaders 
make decisions that deliberately will strengthen or diminish 
these perceptions. 

Linking institutional distinctiveness with institutional values 
and climates, two components ot organizational culture, is 
a common theme in literature addressing institutional dis- 
tinctiveness in higher education (Birnbaum 1983; Clark 1970; 
Kuh, Schuh, V^liitt, and Associates 1991; Ki\h and Schuh 1991: 
Kuh and vxliitt 1988; Uramee 1987; Martin 1969, 1982, 1984; 
Rice and Austin 1988; Tierney 1988). 

Distinctive institutions are viewed as having value systems 
that have significantly shaped and coiuinue to shape individ- 
ual and institutional behavior. Motivated by a particular edu- 
cational vision, a distinctive college harbors a common sei 
of values, norms, and behaviors which help infuse the insti- 
tution with "a character of its own" (Morgan and Newell 1981, 
p. 33) or a "strong institutional personality" (Hesburgh 1983. 
p. 17), Birnbaum has stated this perspective well: 



[Aj college or u>iiversity's cofistituencies may have such 
unusual values that they manifest themselves in a campus 
climate sufficiently different from that of other colleges or 
ufiiivrsities that this difference is noticeable to those outside 
the iJistitiUion. Such institutions may be said to be distinctive 
colleges or universities. Their distinctiveness increases insti- 
tutional diivrsity in that they are markedly different insti- 
tutionsfrom all others on the dimension of values and cli- 
mate {mi, \\ S3). 

Tlie likelihcx)d that most colleges and universities can be dis- 
tinctive nationally in this way is slight (Bimbaum 1983). For 
example, Bunker Hill Cc^mmunity College values cultural 
diversity and individuals' ability to adapt tc^ other cultures. 
'Hie college manifests these values by offering its students 
and facult\' the opportunity to participate in exchange pro- 
grams with instituticMis in England and France and in study- 
travel programs. The college also participates in a special 
schc^Iarship i')rograni that brings Central American students 
to the campus ( Hankin 1989). 

Thus, Bunker Hill's commitment to certain values is played 
out in its curricular and cocurricular activities. However, the 
college is far from alone in valuing cultural diversity and adap- 
tive abilities. Many nvo year as v\'ell as four-year colleges hold 
these values. Bunker Hill wcnild have to hold far more striking 
\alues to be coiisidered nationally distinctive. 

Vi'liile a national reputation as a distinctive institution is 
not possible for most colleges and universities, some well 
may achieve a degree of distinctiveness through commitment 
to shared ralues. Talladega College is one such institution. 
Founded in 1867 as the first Alabama college for freed slaves, 
Talladega is committed to a liberal arts education for blacks. 
In the 1930s its dean, who had been influenced by Robert 
Hutchins's ideas about general education and by the Univer 
sity of Chicago's embodiment of these ideas, proposed a gen- 
eral educaticMi program feu Talladega. Offering the B.A. degree 
(;nly, Talladega encourages its .students not only to aim for 
professions rather than for vcx.*ations but also to be conscious 
of their social responsibility, especially tcm^ard blades. 

Many of Talladega s graduates attend graduate and profes- 
sional schools; upon graduation, many become part of the 
educated black middle cUuss. NXliile "(t]here is apparently 
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notiiing special about the curriculum or even about the teach- 
ing at Talladega/' what is special is ''the quality' of daily life 
at the school, which is suffijsed with the example of the black 
struggle, its dignit)', and its capacity* to go beyond'" (Gamson 
and Associates 1984. p, 74), 

Se\'eral small, private, liberal arts colleges that share a par- 
ticular vision of higher education also illustrate how a coher- 
ent vision and value structure can guide institutional activities. 
Committed to the value of a liberal arts education and also 
valuing comniunity service, Alice Lloyd College, Berea Col- 
lege, Blackburn College, Warren Wilson College, and the 
School of the Ozarks share a tradition of requiring their stu- 
dents to work — usually on campus — in lieu of paying tuition 
(except at Wairen Wilson) (Greene 1987), Aiming for the 
"union of head and hand" (Smith 1982, p, 37), this approach 
"fosters an egalitarian spirit on the campus" (Biemiller 1985, 
p. 5) which it is hoped will stay with students aficr they grad- 
uate, demonstrating itself in commitment to public scr\ice 
(Greene 1987). 

Warren Wilson College is typical of these institutions. It 
began its 96-year histor\' as the Asheville Farm School founded 
by the Presbnerian Woman \s Board of Home Missions to edu- 
cate poor boys in the North Carolina mountains, Wlien it 
merged in 1942 with two women s schools to become a voca- 
tional junior college, it was renamed for the former secretan* 
of Rural Church Work for the Prcsbuerian church's Board of 
National Missions, 

By 1969, the institution no longer was church -affiliated and 
had become a four-year college. Throughout its existence, 
Warren Wilson College has maintained a commitment to ser- 
vice through work. Working three hours a day at such tasks 
as raising the vegetables serx'ed at mealtimes and tending the 
college's cattle and pigs. Warren Wilson students learned to 
rcspea manual labor, developed a sense of responsibility for 
the community, and received the financial benefit of free 
room and board (Biemiller 1985), 

Private liberal arts colleges such as these seem especially 
suited to the development of a unifying theme, ideolog\\ or 
value s\\stem partly because of their small size. Many liberal 
ans colleges are relatively small institutions with 2,500 or 
fewer students (Breneman 1990), For example, Wairen Wilson 
had 573 students in 1991-92, and Talladega enrolled 615 stu 
dents in 1991-92 (Dilts 1991 ), histitutions with a small num- 



ber of faculty aiid students are better able than large institu- 
tions to develop and maintain a distinctive culture (Grant and 
Associates 1979; Rice and Austin 1988: Kuh and Whitt 1988; 
Martin 1969: Watts 1972). 

Although development of an institutional culture supportive 
of a unih'ing theme is most likely to occur in a smalL liberal 
arts college, other institutional t\pes and large colleges and 
universities also can develop a unif/ing vision leading to dis- 
tinctiveness. As an example, the L'niversit)* of Chicago is dis- 
tinctive even among other research universities for its empha- 
sis on research: "It is the research universit)^'s research 
university ' (Heller 1992. p. A18). Functioning as a "commu- 
nity' of scholars/' the university- believes in ' learning for its 
own sake" (p. A18). By limiting its fcxrus to excellence in 
research and the love of learning, the University of Chicago 
stands out from the multi-purpose research universities com- 
mitted to providing soinething for ever^'one. 

Brookhn College, a comprehensive college established 
in 1930 as part of the Cit>^ University of New York (CUNY) 
s\*stem, is another large school that has been distinctive 
throughout much of its existence. As one of the CUNY insti- 
tutions, Brooklyn College initially was perceived as **a poor 
man s Harvard" and was dedicated to providing a liberal arts 
education to academically talented commuter students (Hess 
1985, p. 263). 

In the late 1950s, Brooklyn College was labeled "distinc- 
tive * for several reasons. It offered a "free" (no tuition) edu- 
cation to an academically talented, primarily Jewish student 
body unusually large for a liberal arts college (approximately 
17.000 students at the time). Also, to accommodate all these 
students, Brooklyn College had "possibly the most over- 
worked physical plant in the countr\'"; classes were held from 
dawn to du.sk. an atypical situation in the late 1950s (Boroff 
1961, pp. 83-4). 

Its tradition of "providing a first-rate education for first rate 
students" (p. 103) declined when CLu^Ti' established an open 
enrollment policy in 1969. Brooklyn College s enrollment 
jumped drastically to almost 35.000 in 1975. With the end of 
open admissions in 1978, the college reinstated moderately 
selective admissions standards that contributed to a serious 
downsizing in enrollment. 

Motivated by financial exigcnq- and by the arrival of a new 
president. Robert L Hess, institutional members undertook 
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a massive curricular revision so that Brooklyn College again 
would ser\'e its traditional purpose of prox iding all students 
with a rigorous education containing a core curricula!' expe* 
rience based in the liberal arts. 

Since 1981, all students must take a core curriculum con- 
sisting of r^'o five-course tiers. Entrance into the first tier of 
courses requires passing of standardized examinations in read- 
ing, ^Titing, and math; entrance into the second tier requires 
completion of the first. All the courses were created for the 
core and "offer both a contemporary* perspective and a solid 
liberal arts base*' (Hess 1985). Working with a student body- 
in 1991-92 of l6,042 students, more than 40 percent of whom 
are minority (Dilts 1991), Brooklyn College has developed 
a distinctive curriculum that has been widely acknowledged 
for the quality^ of its liberal arts experience (e.g., Bennett 
1984). 

Institutional distinctiveness commonly has been associated 
with highly selective colleges as in Clark's (1970) use of 
highly selective Reed, Antioch, and Swarthmore as examples 
of distinctive colleges. Howex er, excellence in achieving insti- 
tutional purpose is also a hallmark of distinctive colleges and 
universities (Pace 1974). 

Although institutional excellence perhaps has been the edu- 
cational cliche of the 1980s, it must be emphasized that dis- 
tinaive colleges and universities outshine other institutions 
partly by identifying what they ^^'ant to do and by doing it 
well. Sometimes this excellence manifests itself in the form 
of high admissions standards, but selectivirs' is not a prereq- 
uisite to distinctiveness. Quality in performance is a prereq- 
uisite. By this equation, a non-selective college or university 
can achieve distinctiveness if it achieves its desired goals. 

Alvemo College provides an example of one such school. 
Created from institutions which had a purpose to prepare Sis- 
ters of Saint Francis for the traditional female venations of 
teaching, nursing, and music, .\l\*erno lost its primary reason 
for existence when the order decided to require its fiiturc 
entrants to hold a college degree. Prompted by declining 
enrollments, shaky finances, and feminist questions about 
the relevance of th curriculum to women's lives, its leaders 
began a reexamination which would "question . . . [Alverno\s) 
very identity as an institution of higher learning for women" 
(Read and Sharkey^ 1985, p. 197). 
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Tlie result was a commitment to Alvemo as a ''communit\* 
of learning" (p. 196) valuing teaching, communal involvement 
in curricular and organizational development, and research- 
based inno\'ation. Major changes were made in the curriculum 
by incorporating a competence-based approach to education 
in its curriculum. This commitment to education for compe- 
tence reflected the sisters' wish that they had been educated 
for "worldly competence" (Grant and Associates 1979). 
Alvemo faculty- and administrators have developed eight 
explicit outcomes or competencies for the institution s 35 pro- 
grams. To guiduate, students must demonstrate achievement 
in each of the competencies. 

Alx emo also has developed an assessment model which 
mccLsures student,s individually in relation to their initial per- 
formance in each competena*. The assessment, which takes 
a variety of forms, is conducted b\' both internal and external 
assessors. WideK' praised as a pioneer in the student assess- 
ment movement (Magner 1989), in 1991-92 Alverno enrolled 
2,414 students with average ACT scores over 21 (Dilts 1991). 

Alverno College's distinctiveness, achieved through its 
competenc\'-based education and assessment of indi\-idual 
students, developed partly through a commitment to reform- 
ing education and partly through a desire to ensure sur\*i\'al 
(Grant and Associates 1979; Read and Sharkey 1985). In the 
process of developing a distinctive approach to education, 
Alverno has increased its institutional status, winning acclaim 
as a regional libera! arts college {Americans Best Colleges 
1991), 

In sum, from prior writings about institutional distinctive- 
ness w e can glean se\*eral characteristics often attributed to 
distinctive colleges and universities. First, their organizational 
cultures enibody ccMiiniitment to a particular educational 
\1sion or theme. Tliis vision or theme represents institutional 
x'alues manifested in programs, serxices, and other activities. 

Second, distinctive schools are committed to excellence 
in achieving a clearly defined puq')ose. Although one man- 
ifestation of this excellence may be upholding very high 
admission standards, an academically elite student body is 
not essential fc^r institutional distinctiveness. Witness Alverno 
College. Additionally, large size is not a barrier to distinctive 
ness. All hough distinctive institutions are often small, private, 
liberal arts colleges, large, public, comprehensive colleges 
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or universities also can he distinctive through commitment 
to a unifying theme embodying shared institutional values. 

Toward a Definition of Institutional Distinctiveness 

Shared institutional xxiluesare essential to institutional dis- 
tinctiveness. Drawing from some of the literature about (organ- 
izations in general we shall show how internal as well as 
external constituents must he aware of these x'alues for an 
institution to be consideied distinctive. \X'e also mainiain that 
for a distinctive college or university lo be successful in the 
marketplace, external constituents must not only be aware 
of these values— but also value them. 

Ever\' organization has an image that **consist[si not only 
of images of Tact' but also images of Value^'^ (Boutding 196K 
p. 11). lis factual images are the organization's empirical real- 
ity—what the organization is and does. Its images of value 
reflect how internal and external obseners rate its factual 
images in comparison to images of other institutions. For 
example, among its several images, Har\*ard L'niversity has 
the factual image of being a highly selective university. In 
viewing Han-ard. individuals perceive this factual image and 
rate it in comparison to the same factual image of other uni- 
versities. Additionally, images of value also reflect the extent 
to which obser\*ers value or esteem the factual images. 

Because images of value are dependent upon comparison 
to other institutions, thcxse vs'ithin a school may view it as ver\- 
distinctive, even though external constituencies do not (Leis 
ter and Maclachlan 19"^). Only when external constituencies 
such :is legislators, potential donors, and potential students 
see a college or university's images of fact and view them as 
special in comparison to other institution's factual images is 
an institution truly distinctive. I'ltimately. the degree of accep 
tance a distinctive college or university finds in the market- 
place depends on how much its factual images are also 
images of value for external constituents. 

To recapitulate, institiitioridl ciistirictii owss is a jyhoHmi 
c?i(jn }vsiilti)i^Jr()})i a couiuuni set of i-alncs that shape insti- 
tiiti()}ud activities a? id unite hey constitaefieies^ both internal 
a)ul extenud A distinctive college or university has a unifv ing 
set of values tl at are apparent to and esteemed b\- faculty, 
students, staff, alumni, and the public. 

A college may enroll one type of student such as women, 
men, or people with di.sabiliiies. Merely admitting a specific 
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type of student docs not qualify- a school as distinctive, merely 
as different. A distinctive college or university would admit 
onK' students of a particular type, because limiting the student 
body in this wa\' is a reflection of certain institutional values 
and of a panicular approach to education. From this perspec- 
tive, a women's college that does not consider the gender 
of its student body in curricular decisions contributes to insti- 
tutional diversity', but not to distinctiveness. 

Gallaudet University and Landmark College provide 
extreme examples of institutions that are distinctive because 
of their commitment to a particular educational approach v/ith 
a very specific student constituency. Gallaudet is the only 
American higher education institution designed exclusi\ely 
for deaf and hearing-impaired students. From its inception 
in 1864 as the National Deaf Mute College, it has been com- 
mitted to providing collegiate- level instruction in the liberal 
arts and sciences to a segment of the population not normally 
sought out by colleges and universities. Currently offering 
more than 45 majors to over 1.900 undergraduate and grad- 
uate students C*On the Green * 1989-90), Gallaudet uses a 
specific teaching- learning prcKess. Instead of using interi')re- 
ters. both teachers and students use American Sign language 
simultaneously with speech or moutli movement {Gallaudet 

Like Gallaudet, Landmark College is also a distinctive insti 
tut ion that was created from a desire to ser\'e a very specific 
and neglected constituency— individuals with dyslexia or cer- 
tain learning disabilities (Meyer 1986, p. 2). A two-year college 
established in 1985, it is the only college in the world spe- 
cifically cleveloi')ed for these students. 

In its program, landmark eschews such .standard academic 
strategies for dx'slexic .students as having others take notes 
for the students or permitting them to take oral exams. 
Instead, studeius undergo a highh'siructured libenil arts pro 
gram recjuiring them to live on an alcohol and drug free cam 
pus. attend cla.sses evers' day from 8 a.m. to 3^^0 p.m.. and 
study during residenc\' hall c|uiet hours. In such an en\iron 
mem students learn the basic communication .skills neces.sarv' 
for success in any .standard academic env ironment (Laiuhnark 
College Catal()}inc 19H9 9/ 1989; Wald 1986). It is Umdmark 
College \s restriction of admission to .students wiih learning 
disorders combined with its educational approach toward 
dyslexic .students and cnhers with related learning disorders 
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thai makes the college distinctive. 

Finally, it is important to note that for most colleges and 
universities, distinai\^eness is a phenomenon that develops 
slowly over time as the institution incorporates certain values 
and manifests them in its activities. Recall that Alvemo College 
had roots stretching back to the late 19th century but did not 
become nationally prominent until the 1970s and 1980s. It 
took time for Alvemo to develop a vision of itself and of edu- 
cation which was sufficiently distinctive to merit national rec- 
ognition. Gallaudet and Landmark were distinaive from their 
inception, but most colleges and universities do not begin 
as nationally distinctive. Those that do may not long endure 
as is recounted in sections 2 and 3. Thus we note the aspect 
of temporality' in our definition of distinctiveness. 

Summary 

Distinctive colleges and universities exhibit certain charac- 
teristics: commitment to a unifying theme representative of 
generally held institutional \*alues, the integrir^ao exclude 
activities inconsistent with institutional values, and excellence 
in achieving their o\'erall purpose. Frequently, distinctive 
schools are small, liberal arts colleges with a highly selective 
student body, but neither small size nor an academically 
talented student body are prerequisites to distinctiveness. 

Tlie link betv^-een institutional distinctiveness and organ- 
izational culture, as manifested in a college or university' s 
values, may be the source of the usually implied connection 
between distinctiveness and excellence or high quality. While 
high quality is partly a measure of quantifiable factors such 
as the ability level of the student body or the scholarly activity 
of facult)*, the qualir\' also seems to be a reflection of a college 
or uni\'ersity's organizational culture. Certain institutions have 
cultures which embody and reflect values and beliefs and 
a.ssumptions conducive to high quality. Colleges and univer- 
sities with such an organizational culture emerge as distinctive 
from other institutions within the same type. Additionally, 
those who espouse examining the values of a school tend 
to hold up for praise those colleges or universities that have 
cultures supportive of excellence in the two most commonly 
stated functions of higher education institutions— namely, 
the teaching- learning process and research. 

The role of values plays an important part in our definition 
of institutional distinctiveness. We argue that institutional dis- 



lirictiveness is usually a slowly emerging phenomenon that 
develops as institutional activities increasingly reflect edu- 
cational values strongly held by senior administrators and fac- 
ulty. This distinctiveness is maintained if sufficient external 
constituencies also share these values and perceive the col- 
lege or university to hold them clearly in comparison to other 
colleges and universities. 
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AIMS AND IDEAS: TEN DISTINCTIVE COLLEGES 
AND THEIR LEGACIES 



Distinctive colleges strengthen higher education in the same 
fashion that biodiversit\^ senses the natural world Tiiey foster 
practices and harbor ideas that are essential to the vitality and 
responsiveness of undergraduate programs everywhere. While 
distinctive colleges are vastly outnumbered by their less 
ad\*enturous sibling institutions, they are a font of diverse 
thought, a stimulus to question pre\'ailing assumptions, and, 
sometimes, a source of inspiration and courage. 

Rhythms of Birthing and Ironies of Fate 

Distinctive colleges and universities often emerge by respond- 
ing to crises in the social order or by anticipating cultural or 
demographic trends. Changes in the production and organi- 
zation of loiowledge, like those that came with the spread 
of German-style universities in America at the tum of the cen- 
tury', also can precipitate experimentation with new structures 
and curricular forms in undergraduate education. Funher, tra- 
ditional institutions when faced with stagnation or decline, 
occasionally transform themselves by pursuing an imaginati\'e 
new vision. 

>X1iatever their origins, truly distinctive schools remind us 
that significant educational innovations are possible and that 
bold reforms often can be sustained. The best of these mav- 
erick institutions keep affirming their experimental heritages 
by continuing to exercise and de\'elop alternatives to con- 
ventional educational practices. 

A break with tradition is never simple. Distinctive colleges 
and universities are not easily launched, relaunched, or kept 
under sail. New schools with distinctive philosophies most 
frequently are founded when existing institutions fall noti- 
ceably short of meeting societal, community, or individual 
needs. The wider the gap between need and response, the 
more likely knowledgeable and creative people will muster 
the resources and find the courage to staa something new. 
It is natural, then, that many of America's most successfiil 
uncommon colleges and universities trace their origins to 
periods of intense social upheaval or educational ferment. 
Tlie mortality among these daring institutions also runs high, 
as we will see, especially in their early years. 

We now turn our attention to ten a^lleges that are (or once 
were) simultaneously different in character and excellent in 
cjuality. Jii its heyday, at least, each of these institutions exhi- 
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biled three characteristics: ( 1) it had a distinct educational 
philosophy, (2) it inspired cominitment to that philosophy 
among faculty, students, staff, and alumni, and (3) it created 
instructional practices consistent with its educational x'alues. 
Our puq-^ose is to explore ichyand these colleges came 
into existence and to sec how their ideas worked out, not to 
write their histories or fully describe their programs. 

With these aims in mind, w^e will probe the ideas, motives, 
and leaders who gave life to ten unusual American colleges. 
A web of con flections 'dfid tensiofis'dtnong the reformers and 
their philosophies will become increasingly e\'ideni as we 
proceed. 

Striving to Create a New Moral Order 

Tv\'o of the oldest distinctive colleges in the United States, 
AnticK'h and Berea, came to life when the federal union was 
torn by the elemental moral and economic struggles that led 
to the Ci\il War. This mid 19th centur\' malaise in American 
life arose from the unrealized promise of the Jeffersonian and 
Jacksonian visions of democracy' and from unresolvable con- 
flicts among citizens over the practice of sla\^eiy. 

Horace Mann spoke to both issues. A former member of 
Congress and continuing aboMtionist crusader, he was also 
an educational reformer of the first order. A champion of uni- 
versal public instaiction, he invested much of his life in efforts 
to reorient and restructure public education. 

In the early 1850s, Mann shifted his tocus to the reform of 
higher education and became the founding president of Anti- 
och College in southwestern Ohio (Clark 1970). Tlie grov^ih 
and promise of the Ohio and Mississippi valleys convinced 
Mann of the need for a college ec|ual to the challenge of creat- 
ing a truly democratic society in the American West. 

Tliousands of people flocked to pastoral Yellow Springs 
to see the imposing four-stoiy, eight-spired edifice of Antioch 
Hall and hear Horace Mann's 1853 inaugural address. Antioch 
College, he told the crowd, must devote itself to nurturing 
demcKTatic principles and to building "the Glors' of God and 
the service of men" (Morgan 1938. p. 187). Foreshadowing 
a 20th-centur\* cliche, he expressed the hope that Antioch 
might become ''a little Haivard of the West'' (Henderson and 
Hall 1946). 

At Antioch \s 1859 commencement, shortly before his death, 
Mann delivered the supreme charge to a graduating chtss: "I 
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beseech you to treasure up in your hearts these my final 
words: Be ashamed to die until you have won some victor^' 
for humanity" (Morgan 1938, p. 389). Mann^ college had a 
mission and it was related to a new vision of American demcx'- 
racy rather than the presentation of a socio-economic elite. 
Far ahead of its time, Antioch admitted academically qualified 
students without regard to their race, gender, religion, or fam- 
ily wealth. 

Encouraging interactive teaching methods instead of tra- 
ditional recitation, Mann hoped that Antioch would set the 
students' '^minds free from prejudice and yearning for truth" 
{Antioch Catalog 1990-91). Oberlin College, Antioch's Ohio 
neighbor to the north, initiated co-education in 1837, but Anti- 
och pioneered an even broader progressive mission. In 
defense of his commitment to gender equity, Mann noted 
that "female education should be rescued from its present 
reproach of inferiority^" (Morgan 1938, p. 256). 

If Anticx:h began with a grand vision, it also struggled for 
many years with meager results. Shortly before he died, Mann 
posted a sizable portion of his own assets to rescue the school 
from bankruptcy. The college simived, hut it graduated only 
about five students per year until well after the turn of the 
centur\'. 

Antioch College was on the ropes in 1920 when another 
educational visionary-, Arthur Morgan, presented a daring plan 
to save the college. The board accepted his plan and promptly 
appointed Morgan president (Clark 1970). A vigorous 42-year- 
old engineer, he believed a college education should be a 
complete experience involving the integration of liberal arts 
study with practical work, demcXTatic participation with com- 
munity service, and personal commitment with scxial respon- 
sibility. He built on Mann \s idealism, reached bey'ond it, and 
made the plan work. 

Under Arthur Morgan, Antioch experienced a new dawn 
of purpose and confidence, becoming a pioneering institution 
in ccx:)perative work study programs and student participation 
in academic and community governance. Morgan\s new mis- 
sion for Anticxrh was consistent with, but extended beyond, 
the historic aims of the college. 

AnticK^h has continued to innox'ate, but not without trauma. 
It reached beyond its limits in the 1960s and 1970s, spawning 
new centers across the United States and then consolidating 
them as Anticxh University'. Once again, in the mid-1980s, 
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a new* j^residcnt and an awakened hoard learned up lo siead\' 
ihe insiiiLiiion, trim its sails, and assure its sLir\-ival among the 
naiion s distinctive liberal arts colleges. Antioch College, at 
the original Yellow Springs site, remains the hub of the 
pruned but scauered, unix'ersity network. 

Two contemporaries of HcM'ace Mann in the 1850s, the Re\" 
erend John G. Fee and Cassius M. Clay, also felt inspired to 
found a school equal to the challenges of their time and place. 
Fee was an abolitionist pastor educated in Cincinnati. Clay, 
a gentleman farmer, wus also repulsed b\' slaven- and drcumed 
of creating a Utopian agricultural community in which human 
dignity might be blossom. Together the\' opened a Kentucky' 
scliool in 1855, formally chartered as Berea College in 1859. 
Its aims were to advance Christian principles, prc^vide edu 
cation forx-oung men and women of high moral character, 
offer meaningfiil work for all students, and keep tuition costs 
low (Hutchins 1963: Feck 19H2). 

Berea intended to throw its doors open to .students through 
out the region— male and female, black and while, orthodox 
and unorthodox. Inspired by religious idealism Init unre- 
strained by religious doctrines, it aimed to offer educational 
opportunities to students with the hope that they would 
return or proceed to Appalachian communities, both enlight 
ened and prepared to lift cnhers. It was a bold start. 

Neighbors along Berea Ridge took little note of this radical 
educational experiment, until John Brcmn's mid at Har|')ers 
Feny ignited widespread paranoia. Rumors thai aholitioni.st 
Fee jiLSt might in.stigate similar acts in Kentucky resulted in 
demands for his de[Xirture - backed b\' a .show of arms. Fee 
and .several key niembers of the faculty retreated to Cincinnati 
in januaiy I860. Berea .suspended classes indefinitely (lUit- 
chins 1963) 

Reverend l^ee and his colleagues returned lo reopen Berea 
College after the Civil Wiir, beginning anew with 96 black and 
91 white .students. Fresidcnit Henr\' Fairchild and his succes 
sors ewntually developed a labor program in which .students 
haxe done exen'thing frorn con.structing campus builditigs 
and running the town fire clepartrnent to vegetable fanning 
and woodworkiiig ( fine woodcrafts would become a Berea 
trademark). 

I'ntil the 189().s, Berea .sought students from north and 
south alike. But under the leadership of President U'illiam 
G. Fro.st, the college began to redefine its mi.ssion to .sciTe 



especially the higher education aspirations of deser\ing stu- 
dents in the mountain regic^n around it. In 1915, the trustees 
restricted admissions almost exclusively to Appalachian stu- 
dents. The school has continued to concentrate on educating 
first-generation college students from this area (Peck 1982). 

A major challenge to Berea College arose w'hen the 1904 
Kentuck\* legislature passed a law that prohibited educating 
blacks and whites together. Berea persistently contested this 
discriminatorx^ law— finally in a U,S, Supreme Court case— 
but did not prevail. Tlie college was forced to stop admitting 
black students until the Civil Rights movement induced 
changes in federal polic\* and Kentucky law at mid-centun* 
(Smith 1950). Berea moved quickly to make up lost oppor- 
tunities, Hi.rve\*er, ne^iy aftlrmative admissions policies at 
other colleges in recent years have posed difficulties for Berea 
in regaining its previous high proportion of black students. 

Antiwh College and Berea College were founded by lead- 
ers impelled to action by a sense of moiul dut\* and even out- 
rage, coupled with a personal determination to act. These col- 
leges represented responses to their times and were products 
of the ethical will of their founders. Both schools have been 
revitalized at least once by subsequent \'isionary leaders. Each 
has sun ived and now thrives despite the rough seas it hi\s 
negotiated over a centun' and a half. 

Progressive Zeal in a New Century 

The progressive movement in American politics, which 
fcKUsed on the reform of our major public and prixiite insti 
tutions including education, produced a number c^f exper- 
imental colleges in the first t^vo decades of the 20th centur\\ 
Two that continue to flourish are Reed College in Portland, 
Ore., and Deep Springs Cc^llege near Bishop, Calif. Hie found 
ers of both schools were beneficiaries of America's burgeon- 
ing industrial economy, and each sought to create a college 
tailored to the challenges of a new period in histon'. In this 
era, business was king, the American West was open, and new 
forms of higher education were in the making. 

Reed College opened its doors in 191 1, thanks to the 
estate of a land and mine developer, Simeon Gannett Reed, 
whose widow, Amanda, provided the funds. A Unitarian pas 
tor, Tliomas Limb Eliot, whose father had founded Washing 
ton University in St. Uuiis in the I860s, proffered the idea and 
plan. To ser\*e the educational and cultural needs of fledgling 
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Portland, Eliot aimed to create an elite learning community 
capable of attracting the best students, inspiring them with 
a love of knowledge and culture, and motivating them to 
enrich their society (Clark 1970; Ritz 1990). 

From the beginning. Reed s students were challenged to 
meet high academic standards in an environment spared of 
fraternities and intercollegiate athletics. Small classes and dis- 
cussions, rather than lectures, became the common mode 
of learning. Grades were deemphasized, and the liberal arts 
provided the spirit and structure of education (Clark 1970; 
Marti nes 1985). 

On the spectruTi from intellectual to "whole person'' edu- 
cation. Reed continues to hover near the middle. Its aims and 
traditions are avow^edly intellectual— stressing particularly crit- 
ical thinking and lofiy^ academic standards — but Reed expects 
students to participate in campus governance, voluntary ser- 
vice projects, and summer internships. The curriculum com- 
bines a common year-long interdisciplinary course on the 
foundations of western civilization with gradually increasing 
opportunities for independent study. Much of the teaching 
is tutorial. In their final year, students are provided individual 
work stations to pursue a research project or creative activit)' 
and write a senior thesis (Clark 1970; Reed Catalog 1990). 

Reed College takes a philosophical middle ground between 
a structured great books curriculum and a self-designed elec- 
tive course of study. It poises its program between pure con- 
templative study and specialized investigation of contempo- 
rary- issues. For a college with a long history of nonconformist 
educational aims and methods. Reed is distinguished for its 
refusal to regard competing instructional philosophies as 
mutually exclusive notions. Reed College remains a highly 
respected, high-tuition, four-year school that enrolls about 
1,300 students. 

Another western industrialist and miner, LL Nunn, invested 
his fortune and declining years in the creation of Deep 
Springs College (Newell 1982; Breiseth 1983). A restless bach- 
elor and successful entrepreneur, Nunn believed America s 
future depended on the preparation of able and visionary^ 
leaders dedicated to the well being of their society. 

From the outset, Nunn sought to remove his students from 
the superficialities of ordinary campus social life, so that they 
could think and wx)rk without distraction. To do this, he 
bought a remote cattle ranch in Inyo County, Calif,, in the eve- 




ning shadow' of the Sierra Nevada range, constructed a few 
academic buildings, and in 1917 opened Deep Springs, 

Believing, like Thomas Jefferson, that talent is dispersed 
throughout societ\' \^ith little regard for station or wealth, 
Nunn founded what might best be described as an honors 
junior college. Deep Springs' students are admitted solely on 
the basis of promise for leadership— as best this qualiry can 
be judged. "Deep Springers" are recruited nationally and inter- 
nationally, and they study without cost. 

However, students are expected to dedicate their lives 
thereafter to the common good— however they choose to 
define it. This bond is known as the ethic of Deep Springs— 
what it means to prepare for and live "a life of ser\ice" is a 
matter of enduring reflection and debate at the college. 

Nunn set out to educate "the whole man/* but only a few 
at a time. For years. Deep Springs has enrolled about 
r^venty- four student.s, emplo\ ed a faculty of six, and offered 
a multifaceied liberal education experience. Under the super- 
vision of a ranch manager and a farmer. Deep Springs' aca- 
demically gifted .students, all male to this day. are expected 
to provide all the labor and make many of the decisions nec- 
essar\" to sustain the communit\*— from working the ranch 
and milking the cows to managing the librar\' and electing 
their own labor commissioner. They do this, while also pur- 
suing a demanding academic program and participating fuHy 
in governing the school. In 1917, Nunn specified that an 
elected student representative would ser\-e as a voting mem- 
ber of the board of tru.stees. No college in American hi.stor^* 
has so fiilly delegated responsibility to its students. 

Deep Springs offers a liberal education curriculum that 
emphasizes study of the human heritage, relation.ships 
betv^^een the individual and community, and courses tailored 
to the school's high desert setting— often astronomy, geolog\\ 
ecolog\\ and zoolog\'. The only required course is public 
speaking. The founder believed knowledge is distorted or 
wasted unless clearly communicated. Deep Springers typically 
transfer to the nation's leading universities to complete their 
studies. Nearly 60 percent of the aiumni hold doctoral 
degrees, and many have pursued careers in public ser\ice 
(Newell 1982). 

Deep Springs celebrated its 7Sth annivei'sar>' in 1992, having 
seldom passed a placid year. The intensity of an isolated com- 
munity of high-achieving people (facult\'. .staff, and students). 
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the precariousness of a ranching operation on the desert, and 
the uncommonly participator)' governance stnicture, combine 
to produce almost perpetual turbulence and, often, intense 
loyalty. For all this, Deep Springs has as long and steady a 
record of fidelit\' to its founder s innovative aims and design 
as any distinctive college in Americ^a. 




The Battle of Progressives and Neo-Classicists 
In The Thirties 

Tlie progressive movement in education produced a wealth 
of ideas and counter-ideas about higher education in the late 
1920s and 1930s. In this era, the stimulus for creating distinc- 
tix e colleges arose primarily from strains iritbin academe 
itself 

It was now more than half a century since Johns Hopkins 
rniversit\' opened its doors, and many other unix'ersities had 
since adopted the German pattern— based on professorial 
specialization, departmental organization, and research 
orchestration. Tlie benefiLs of universiry research for America's 
industrial and military establisliments were already evident— 
as were the implications of this new organizational structure 
for undergraduate teaching. 

Tlie controversy over the relationship between research 
and teaching, which continues to dog us, called forth a pan- 
theon of reformers. Their philosophies reflected a common 
interest in the future of American democracy' and the place 
of higher education in ser\Mng it, but their prescriptions often 
differed as sharply as their personalities. 

John Dewey championed a problem-centered and relatively 
free educational environment for the preparation of citizens 
in a demcKTaiic societ\' (jMeiklejohn 1945). Alexander Mei- 
klejohn believed that if education was to enhance "intelli- 
gence capable of being applied to any field whatever," it must 
be both careftilly structured and intellectually searching, espe- 
cially for lower dix'ision students (Meiklejohn 1932, p. 13). 
Dewe)'and Meiklejohn had their differences, particularly cn'er 
the importance of structuring educational contera md learn- 
ing activities (Cadwallader 1984). 

If Dewey championed freedom and discovers in learning 
and self-discipline in educatk)n, another crusading reformer 
of undergraduate education, Robert Maynard Hutchins, was 
going another way. ^Xlien Hutchins assumed the presidency 
of the University of Chicago, his dream was to create within 
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this institution a strong and independent iindergniduate col 
lege. Fearing that great ideas were being swamped in a sea 
of technical Information. Hutchins based his plan on the stud\* 
of classic works— on the major ideas that underpin western 
civilization (Cadwallader 1984). 

Around 1930, Alexander Meiklejohn, Roben Hutchins, and 
others im'esied their energies and lives in creating experi- 
mental colleges uitbm grc'di research universities— rather than 
in founding new liberal arts colleges. If universities begat the 
problems, then universities are where solutions should 1 ? 
invented and tested. For this era, we ^ ill look especially at 
Hutchins' Chicago College Plan, known best as '*the College/' 
and at Meiklcjohn's Experimental College at the I'niversity 
of Wisconsin. But we also will consider two other legacies 
of this era, both of them independent colleges that owe their 
inspiration to the university reformers: Black Mountain Col- 
lege in North Carolina and the rebirth of St. John's College 
in Mar\iand. 

Reflecting, no doubt, the influence of Robert LiFollette and 
the progressive tradition in Wisconsin politics, the University 
of Wisconsin was at its apogee in the 1930s. It was a wild and 
exciting place, comparable to the University of California at 
Berkeley se\'eral decades later Alexander Meiklejohn landed 
and took root in this loosened soil in 1926. 

The controversial former president of Amherst College, a 
philosopher and restless reformer, Meiklejohn gained pres- 
idential support to establish an experimenial lower division 
college within the University of Wisconsin. He and his faculrj' 
colleagues hammered out a set of principles to guide teaching 
and curriculum development in the college and introduced 
the program the fall of 1927. 

The curriculum at the Experimental College at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin was a single integrated course of study 
that lasted throughout students' freshman and sophomore 
years. There were no electives nor any majors. Everxthing 
fcK'used on the nature and functions of human societies. Stu- 
dents' first year was devoted to the study of fifth centurs' 
Athens and the second to examining contemporarx' American 
life. Segments within the course dealt with such topics as 
scx:ial structure, gcnemment, eccMiomics. literature, philo.so 
phy, and the arts. 

Students received no formal evaluations of the qualirs' of 
their academic work until the end of the second year when 
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an oral examinatic)n required them to summari/e and apply 
what they had learned In 1928, Meiklejohn and his colleagues 
added a third element to the curriculum, '^regional study/* 
in which each student conducted a thorough examination 
of a specific American community — preferably his or her 
home town (Meiklejohn 1932; Cadwallader 1984; Tussman 
1984). 

Meiklejohn\s Experimental College was a hold effort and 
a controversial one, it inspired phenomenal lo\^aIty and ded- 
ication among its students and faculty, but the university's 
faculty senate withdrew its support and the college collapsed 
in 1932. Meiklejohn bravely moved on to teach at Berkeley, 
but his students had formed bonds with each other — and with 
him—that endured for decades. He continued to teach and 
WTite about his ideas until he died at the age of 93- 

Now, 60 years after the college closed, surviving alumni 
continue their asscxiation with one another and with Mei- 
kiejohn's legacy (Tussman 198^0. No single experiment in 
Ainerican higher education has been more written about or 
more emulated than Meiklejohn s educational shooting star 
at the University of Wisconsin. 

Robert Maxnard Hutchins had just passed his 30th birtliday 
when the l:niversit\* of Chicago inaugurated him its fifth pres- 
ident in 1929. He had previously sen ed as dean and professor 
of law at Yale. Influenced by the \'eteran president of Berea 
College (who happened to be his father) and by his senior 
colleague and mentor, Alexander Meiklejohn, Hutchins pos- 
sessed both an indomitable will and a passion to reform 
undergraduate education at Chicago. Disgusted by college 
curricula and pedagogies tailored particularly to advance sci 
eniific and technical learning as well as by increasingly spe- 
cialized instruction in the arts and humanities, Hutchins had 
a clear idea (^f what might be— and ample energ\' and courage 
to pursue his dreams (Hutchins 1934). 

Among American academic leaders, Clark Kerr beliex es tiiat 
Hutchins was one of "the last of the universit\' presidents who 
really tried to change his institution and higher education in 
a fundamental way" (Kerr 1982, p. 33)- 

lamenting the demise (^f the classical curriculum and deter 
mined to diminish the influence of the departmental s\*siem 
on undergraduate teaching, Hutchins threw down the gauntlet 
in his inaugural address. Tlie l-niversitN' of Chicago, he said, 

. . cannot pile course on course. It must set up clear and 
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comprehensible goals for its siudenis lo reach, li must artic- 
ulate its courses, squeezing out waste, water, and duplication. 
It cannot tolerate education by the adding machine. . The 
new president continued, . , the college that wishes to solve 
the problem of how to develop and how to administer a lib^ 
eral education must have a faculty devoted to this task" (Ward 
1950, p. 39), 

Influenced by Meiklejohn, Hutchins proposed revamping 
the freshman and sophomore courses of study to provide a 
sturdy intellectual base to underpin specialized study at higher 
le\'els. As president, Hutchins also encouraged and supported 
innovative teachMig, placement tests for advising students, 
and the publication of course s)'llabi with complete bibliog- 
raphies and sample examinations. His plans eventually 
included jurisdiction over the final m'o years of the Universit\' 
High School that had been established by John Dewey. Setting 
forth his ideas in The Higher Leaming in America {19^6), 
Hutchins advocated "a course of study consisting of the great 
books of the western World and the arts of reading, vwxiting, 
thinking, and speaking together with mathematics. . (W^ard 
1950, p. 57). Tlie refinement of "human reason" was his goal. 

The wheels of reform ground slowly at Chicago. Year by 
year for more than a deciide the program took shape, but it 
wasn't until 1942 that the faculty senate finally granted "the 
College" full status as an independent entity, free of depart- 
mental control. In its bloom, the College of the University 
of Chicago set its own ac^ademic policies, offered an inte- 
grated and higl .ly structured four year curriculum, and 
awarded bachelor s degrees after successful completion of 
a comprehensive examination. Students did not pursue a dis- 
ciplinarv- major. 

Hutch insXhicago plan differed significantly from Meikle 
john\s Experimental College at Wisconsin because it applied 
to M undergraduate students, not just to a small subgroup 
who opted for it. In this sense, Hutchins college was a much 
more ambitious undertaking and took much longer to build— 
and a little longer to ain its course— than the Experimental 
College. 

Wlien Robert Hutchins moved on to the Ford Foundation 
in 1951, the College quickly lost its character and indepen 
dence. Without Hutchins' presence to help suppress them, 
old faculty jealousies and wounds resurfaced and deparunents 
quickly reasserted influence over the College. Vestiges of the 



core curriculum persist, as does the liberal educaiiun empha* 
sis in the undergraduate cuiTiculum. but disciplinarx' majors 
have since flowered at Chicago as well. 

Black Mountain College is an entirely different $tor\'. 
It wasn't planned, nor did it spring from a clearly articulated 
vision of what might be. It just happened. John Andrew Rice 
got his walking papers from Rollins College in Florida for arro- 
gant and audacious behavior, claimed by the president to be 
* clisruptive of peace and harmony* on the campus (Duber- 
man 19*^2, p. V^). A professc^r of ancient languages, he often 
shocked his siudents--or at least the administration — by 
espo'Ming his radical social theories. It was 1933 and the Great 
Depression was at its depth. Rice s firing, precipitated b\' his 
outspoken opposition to the president s pet curriculum pro- 
posal. di\'ided the facuii\\ called forth an academic freedom 
investigation by the Ajiierican Association of l-niversiiy Pro- 
fessors (AAl^F), and inad\'erteiitly launched Rice on a new 
venture. 

Goaded by other Rollins College dissidents. Rice loyed with 
the idea of starting a college based on his own educational 
ideas. VC'ith a financial assist from the wealthy Forbes family 
of Massachusetts, and academic counsel from brother in- law 
Frank Aydolette ( Swart h morels inventive president). Rice 
rented the Black Mountain Assvmbly s old summer camp in 
North Carolina s Blue Ridge Mountains. Chisses opened that 
autumn with nearly as many faculty as students. Tlie entire 
community numbered only th.ree do/en souls. 

Black Mountain started with a meager liberal arts curric 
ulum based simply on the competence of the faculty who 
o|")ted to join Rice there. Paid only a pittance, they traded secu 
rity for freedom. Chisses were informal and interactive, but 
students were expected to prepare rigorously and participate 
aaivel\\ A loosely organized farm labor program took a .stab 
at Self-sufficiency and. for a time, presided tuition waivers lor 
needy student.s. But this arrangement smacked of the ca.ste 
system, and farm labor soon became a general responsibil 
ity—and eventually. ncu)ne\s responsibility (Adamic 193H; 
Ouberman 19"'2; l;me 1990). 

admirer of John Dewey, whom he enticed to visit Black 
Mountain CKX*asionaliy. Rice sparred publicly with Chicago's 
Robert Maynard Hutchins over his single minded interest in 
a set curriculun'i anchored in cla.ssical literature. ' VXIiy exclude 
from general education all but one means of getting expe 
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riencc?" Rice asked. *Tc) read a pla\ is j»()c)d, lo see a pla\ is 
beuer, bin u) aci in a pkiy. howexer awkwaidK". is lo realize 
a subile relationship bet\veen sound and motion . . (Rice 
193". p- ^HS). From siudies in an and arehiieeiure lo geomeiiy 
;ind natural science, creaiive expressionism became ihe ke\- 
U) learning (Dawson \^rO\ Buchanan 1985). 

Fiiack Mountain was lo become one ofihe most free 
wheeling colleges in American hisioiy. Scarred by his unhappy 
experiences ai Rollins College. Rice opposed ihe appt)inimeni 
of a board of u usiees and suick by his decision. The original 
faculix' worked only for room and board and laughi preiiy 
much w hat ihe\" wished. Individual choice was central lo 
Rice's philosophy and to those drawn to him. as was ihe con 
viction ihat learning should engage a suidenfs expedience 
and emotions as much as ii does his or her mind. 

Tending toward ihe fine arts from the beginning. Black 
Mountain moved increasingly in thai direciion when josef 
Albers fled Na/i Germany an(.l came lo leach ai ihe college 
in 193 J- I'nder Albers s innueiice. experieniial educaiion 
abounded in art workshops, musical produc iions. plays, and 
liierai^y readings ( IXiberman ). 

Black Mountain caughi the public's fancy and became a 
lighming rod for educaiional controversy within academe and 
in ihe public press. Ihe outspoken Rice, hiowewr. neglected 
college adminisiraiive aiVairs in pursuit of other interests and 
finally bowed to faculty pressure to resign. 

Josef Albers. the Priussian painter, then a.ssumed leadership 
at Black Mountain. He launched a series of summer in.siituies 
in the arts, lost interest in liberal educaiion. overextended 
the meager budget, and alienated key donors. Deciding to 
quit after a few siorm\- years. Albers tried to right the balance 
sheet by sellftig pari of the pastoral campus to neighboring 
farmers before he left. 

In 1951, Charles Olson, a well known writer, became rector 
(chairing the three member Board of Fellows). Ikit the school 
continued to di.siniegrate. From a peak of 90 students in the 
l<')^()s. Black Mountain dwindled to about 20 in the ead>- 
lOSOs. In the fall of lOSO. Olson announced his disinterest 
in meeting his classes and cjuit. So did ex eiyone else. After 
23 turbulent years. Black Mountain College expired (Bentley 
19-i5; Duberman 19"2; Harris 198" ). Suiviving alumni 
gathered for a reunion in San Francisco in 1992. suggesting 
once more the intluence experimenial cc?lleges exert. 
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St. John's College began as King William s School in 1696; 
the name wiis changed to St. John\s after the American rev- 
olution. Located in Annapolis, Md., it survived as a traditional, 
pri\^te liberal arts college until the early 1930s. Academic and 
financial mismanagement brought the college to the brink 
of oblivion in 1935 — when its accreditation was suspended 
and bankrupto^ was in the offing (Tilghman 1984). 

Faced with this crisis, the trustees resolved to take an all- 
ornothing leap. They turned to two professors— historian 
Stringfellow Barr and philosopher Scott Buchanan— who had 
tried unsuccessfully to reform undergraduate education at 
the rniversity of Virginia. The St. John's trustees appointed 
Barr president and Buchanan academic dean. 

Friends since their student days at Oxford, the two had 
worked together as members of a presidential commission 
at Mrginia that advocated a Great Books curriculum for the 
honors program there. Buchanan had studied under the per- 
sonal direction of Alexander Meiklejohn as an undergraduate 
at Amherst College, and he later had participated with Robert 
Ma\Tiard Hutchins in his initial efforts to launch the Chicago 
Plan (Tilghman 1984;Tussman 1984). 

Propelled by the risks they had taken in trading secure fac- 
ulty' positions at the University of Virginia for leadership 
opportunities at a collapsing college, Barr and Buchanan pro 
ceeded to revolutionize St. John's. With strong support from 
the board of trustees and virtually no resistance from a dis- 
pirited faculty, they dusted off their I'niversity of Virginia 
honors program proposal and installed it at St. John's. Tliis 
curriculum probably exceeded the fondest dreams of both 
Meiklejohn and Hutchins. 

St. John's rolled back over a centur\' of change in college 
curricula by eliminating all electives aucl basing the four year 
integrated course of instruction exclusively on reading approx- 
imately 100 of the most influential books in western civili- 
•/ation. Students were to encounter great ideas from original 
texts, not through mcxlern scholars* interpretations and com 
mcniaries about these works. Tlie neo-classical curriculum, 
therefore, included two years of Greek followed by two years 
of French, so that students could read many of the authors 
in the original (Brann 1984; Tilghman 1984). 

Beginning anew in the fall of 193*^ with fewer than 50 siu 
dents and a half-dozen faculty, St. John's College quickly 
gained both notoriety and students. It found itself on rather 
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secure footing vv'ithin a few years. John Dewey, Sydney Hook, 
and Helen Lynd, among others, assailed St. John s as an unfor- 
tunate and elitist throvw'back to earlier centuries. However. 
Robert Hutchins, Alexander Meiklejohn. and others came to 
the defense of Barr and Buchanan s experiment. As so often 
happens, the controvers\' itself brought the St. Johns College 
program to the attention of educators throughout America— 
and attracted students as well (Meiklejohn 1945:Tilghman 1984). 

St. John s so prospered that in 1964 it opened a second cam- 
pus in Santa Fe, N.M. Never enrolling more than about 800 
students at its v^xo campuses, St. John s has maintained with 
integrity the spirit and character or the education envisioned 
and initiated b\' Stringfellow Barr and Scott Buchanan (St. 
John's Catalog 1990-91). "St. Johnnies," as .students and alumni 
refer to themselves, arc selected from an intellectual elite and 
come largely from privileged .socio-economic strata (In)rofF 
1963;Tilghman 1984). 

Since its reformation in 193"^- St. John's has exi.sted without 
academic departments. W!thc)ut faculty ranks, without pi/uing 
students' grades (beyond acceptable or unacceptable), and 
without apolog}' for its complcteK' .staictured curriculum and 
philosophical-historical focus. Faculty are regarded as "tutors." 
with the real teachers being the authors of the classical texts. 
'We are not looking for the last word on those subjects,'* Alex- 
ander Meiklejohn .said in defease of .St. John's College in 19-^5, 
"but instead for the first words . . . from the time of the 
Greeks until the present*' (Meiklejohn 194S. p. 108). St. John s 
makes no pretense of profe.ssic^nal training or academic major 
concentrations. Its aim is to educate students for living, not 
for employment, and thus a.ssert it.self as a 'Vocational .school 
without a vcvation" (J.A. Rice 1942). 

Upheavals and Creations.- Siren Songs of the SLxties 

The 1960s, like the 1930s, saw the founding of a new wave 
of distinctive colleges. Ifthe practices of the nevv' research 
universities and the anguish of the great depression had pre- 
cipitated an earlier reform movement, then the social unrest 
cau.sed by the Vietnam War and the Civil Rights movement— 
as well as the continued increases in higher education enroll 
ments —.seemed to foster plans for new colleges and inno 
vations in the late 1960.s. Two illu.strati\e bu.t contrasting exam 
pics include Washington's Evergreen State Cc^llege and rhe 
College of the Atlantic in Maine. 
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Acombinaiion of factors converged in ihe founding of 
Evergreen State College in Olympia, Wash. In the mid- 
1960s, the presidents of V(';ishington's five state institutions 
of higher learning began to talk of founding a sixth institution 
to ser\'e the southwest region of the state. The legislature 
bought the idea in 196? and appointed a board of tmstees 
to plan the new college. They appointed Charles McCann. 
formerly dean of the faculty at Central Washington State Col- 
lege, as the first president of E\'ergreen Qones and Smith 
1984). A natural innorator. McCann hired three deans who 
had extensive experience with interdisciplinar\' and exper- 
imental programs at other colleges and universities. Tliey. in 
turn, hired 18 faculty members, and the entire group was 
given a full x ear to plan the college s initial policies and pro- 
grams. 

Tlie experimental spirit of the 1930s came to bear through 
the extended influence of Alexander MeikJejohn — who had 
been a teacher and mentor of Mei^yn Cadwallader, one of 
the foi\nding deans. Cadwallader also had been an asscx:iate 
of Joseph Tussman, whose experimental efforts at Berkeley 
earlier in the 1960s were well known and whose book Exper- 
imoit at Berkeley { 1969) inspired E\ergreen\s planners. Tuss- 
man and Meiklejohn may have captured the imagination of 
Evergreen's faculty, but only certain elements of their dreams 
persisted to implementation. 

Tlie Evergreen faculty chose to ignore common practices 
for organizing courses, credits, and faculty in favor of e.stab- 
lishing learning groups of students and faculty' clustered 
around ideas of compelling interest or problems of particular 
urgeno* to the participants Qones 1981 ). Evergreen, then, 
took a central idea from two failed experiments (Wisconsin 
from 192"^ 32 and Berkeley in the 1960s) and made it work 
in a brand-new college. Wlierc Meiklejohn and Tussman had 
tried to create experimental colleges witbhi established uni 
N'ersities. Evergreen faced less resistance and enjc)yed greater 
success by going it alone. 

Evergreen State College opened its doors in October 19''1 
to approximately 1.000 studenis. Like most experimental col- 
leges, the new school appealed particularly to politically lib 
eral students. Controxersial from the .start. Evergreen sur\i\ed 
its most \\\lnerable years with the help of progressive gov 
ernor Dan Exans— wIk) mcA'ed to the Evergreen presideno' 
when he left political office. His political sa\"\y and popularity 
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sen-ed Evergreen well at a time when many experiments find 
themselves rather exposed —shortly after they get underl ay. 

Evergreen State College now enrolls roughK' 3,^00 students, 
continues to eschew faculrs* ranks and academic departments, 
and expects even- course to be theme oriented, experiential 
based, and team taught (Biemiller 1988). It has maintained 
its philosophical resolve to put tutorial methods of teaching, 
interdisciplinars' exploration, and egalitarian values at the cen- 
ter of college life— no small achievement, especially for a pub- 
lic institution. 

If a visionary* educator or altruistic philosophy is regarded 
as a precondition for founding a truly distinctive college, then 
the College of the Atlantic reminds us that generalizations 
are always dangerous. These elements would come, but the 
origins of this college were starkly pragmatic. 

Mt. Desert Island sits off the central Maine coast, a granite 
fortress that is home to the tov^n of Bar Harbor, Acadia 
National Park and thousands of summering tourists each year. 
But the island is something of a human desert in the offsea- 
son, notwithstanding efforts of the Rockefeller family lo estab 
lish a clean winter economy lo .support the local residents. 

In 196"^ two old schoolmates. Bar Harbor businessman Les 
Brewer and Father Jim Gower, the new parish priest, pon- 
dered once again the dilemma of creating a year-round econ- 
omy on .\lt. Desert Island (Ai'oncm' 1983). VChy not create a 
college? The rh\ihms of academic life would fit perfectly 
around the season of summer recreation in Bar Harbor The 
idea u as not new: the chamber of commerce had e\ en dis 
cussed the possibility in the past, but now the time was pro- 
pitious. 

Gower and Brewer recruited several other friends, and the 
group cjuickly became serious. They con.stituted themselves 
legally as a board of trustees, contacted the owners of an aban 
doned Catholic seminaiy nearby, and soon had themselves 
a campus. The old seminar\- facility was leased for five years 
"for a dollar a year plus taxes" ( Aronow 1983, p. 8), 7lie 
founding board included lyricist Eddie Hayman, who sug 
gested the name "College of the Atlantic" becau.se the 
words would lend themselves easily to a school .song, if ever 
one was needed. The future college now had a name, a board 
of trustees, and a campus. Aside from providing winter 
employment on Mt. Desert island, however, it still had no 
purpose — much le.ss an educational philosophy. 



A charier member of the board later reCjcted that "Father 
Jim should be given credit for giving the first impetus to the 
thought of ecok)g\' as an area of focus. He had read a new 
section in T/wc^ magazine on ecolog>', which can be defined 
as a study of our environment" (Aronow 1983, p. 9). The 
board simply expanded on the idea from the biological sci- 
ences to include the human element as well — and "human 
ecology '' became the philosophical center of College of the 
Atlantic. Oceanography was the other foci, and art and design 
also were added during the planning stage (p. 9). 

It now was time to hire a president to lead the planning 
process and hire the faculty. By this time, the College of the 
Atlantic had captured the imagination of many educators and 
there was no shortage of sitting college presidents among 
the aspiring candidates. But the board hired Edward Kael- 
ber a Har\ard professor who had specialized in establishing 
educational programs in developing countries. "As time went 
on,'' Kiielber remembers, "my definition of human ecolog\^ 
changed- . . At the core of the school's mission is what he 
called "intellectual generosity ... a real sympathy and an 
effort to tr\' to understand other ideas; a willingness to give 
of yourself and to take from others what they want to give" 
(Aronow 1983, p. 12). Giving generously in proportion to 
what one receives became the educational creed. 

In September 1972, just five years after Les Brewer and Jim 
Gower first contemplated creating a school, the College of 
the Atlantic opened its doors. Four faculty who had been cho- 
sen to run a pilot summer prograni in 1971 came back, and 
10 more were hired before classes opened in the fall of 72. 
More than 1,800 aspiring professors had applied. 

From the beginning, students were regarded as full partners 
in h;uilding the college— from designing the currirulum to 
forging fiscal policies. Almost e\'er>lhing was and is done by 
committee: committee reports are submitted to the All Col- 
lege Meeting, in which ever)' student, faculty member, and 
administrator participates. Students contribute individually 
to the welfare of the college as well— each senior is required 
to cdW)' out a senice project that benefits the college, the IcK^al 
community, or the larger global village. Tlie interdisciplinarv^ 
curriculum at the College of the Atlantic remains fcxaised on 
marine .studies, en\'ironmental and biological sciences, public 
policy, creatix'e arts, environmental design, culture and con- 
sciousness, education, and writing (Aronow 1983; McCarthy 



1990; Moon 1990). 

After two decades of development, the College of the Atlan- 
tic graduates about 45 or 50 students each spring. The student 
bod\' remains at about 250. The college may ha\e started with 
out a visionarv' leader or educational mission, but a happy 
convergence of geography and talent led to the identification 
and articulation of a mission that is exquisitely appropriate 
t(^ our time. Now fully accredited and well regarded, the Col- 
lege of the Atlantic has earned its place as one of the nation s 
stable and successful distinctive colleges (College of the Atlan- 
tic Catalog 1990-91; McCarthy 1990). 

Cases in Context: Life Cycles of Distinctive Colleges 

Building a distinctive college, whether it is a new institution 
or a new initiative within an existing one, requires courage, 
foresight, and energ^^ It appears, therefore, that some com 
bination of three factors often is present when distinctive col- 
leges are spanned. 

The first factor is a disruption in the larger social fabric— 
as was present in pre-Civil War America, the opening decades 
of this centuiy, the Great Depression of the 1930s, the tur- 
bulent 1960s, and. probably, our emerging response to global- 
scale environmental perils. Ferment over fundamental issues 
of liberty, equality, and justice often produce jxissionate 
responses, and higher education often is seen as a primary- 
arena for addressing swial discontent. 

Fiscal, management, or academic crises within a college 
constitute a second important factor. Wien bankruptcy threat 
ens. accreditation is lifted, and a college teeters on the edge 
of existence, board members and faculty members suddenly 
ma\'bec(^me receptive to educational ideas and methods that 
would not warrant their glance in good tlnics. Stringfellcw 
Barr and Scott Buchanan were utterly incapable of instituting 
their neo-classical curriculum at the confident and healthy 
University of Virginia, but the dispirited professors at St, John\s 
College (at least those who had not already left) took Barr 
and Buchanan's reform medicine in desperation. 

Widespread cc^ncern about failures in the higher education 
s\stem itself i.s a third important impetus for the de\elc)pment 
of distincti\'e colleges. Neglect of liberal education, faculty 
precKX'upation ^-ith research, excessive specialization in 
knowledge and inc]uir\\ and growing impersonali/aiion of 
instruction continue to cause public and student distress. 
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These social and academic trends ha\'e generally accelerated 
through the 20th century. Wliatewr their economic benefits, 
few educators contest the unfortunate consequences of these 
changes for undergraduate education. 

From the Yale Report in 1828 to the Morrill Federal Umd 
Grant Act of 1862, and from Robert Hutchins tc) John Dewey 
in this centur\\ most of those who have done battle over a 
philosophy for undergraduate education seem to ha\e worked 
from a common premise— that large classes, passive learning, 
standardized tests, and professional and vcK*ational training 
are ;/o/ acceptable practices for ihe education of college stu 
dents. Reformers like Meiklejohn. Hutchins, Dew ey. Rice, an.d 
Barr n"ia\' have had bitter words for one ancxher, but the\' also 
seemed to enjo\'an un.spoken camaraderie in protesting what 
the\' all regarded as the inadequate and even immoral estab 
lishment. Tcjgether. they were proponents of what Gerald 
Grant and David Riesman described in their landmark book. 
The Perpetual IM'anK as "telic rclbrms.'* or reforms based 
on a philosophy of ediication ( 19"'8). 

Changes based .simply on pragmatic con.siderations like 
.student recruitment or those that merely tinker with existing 
conditions by adding new teaching inccntixes are another 
matter. Ry putting educational values above fi.scal consider 
ations or faculty research productivity, telic reforms are inber 
ently ri.sky, e\*en as they promi.se— and .sometimes deliver 
major advantages for the .students fortunate enough to expe 
hence them. 

Telic reforms within major uniwrsities. such as Meiklejohn s 
Hxperimental College at W'i.scon.sin and Hutchins' College at 
the l'ni\ ersity of Chicago, sometimes fare belter than inde 
pendent experimental colleges. Bra\e attempts to create dis 
tinctive colleges within large universities- exemplified by 
interdi.sciplinan* cooperation, teaching innovation, and expe 
rientiul integration -continue to occur The >Xestern CcMlege 
Program at Miami (university in Ohio and Fairhaven College 
at NX'e.stern \X'a.shington Tnixersity in Bellingham are notewor 
ihy examples. Tliey and others like them alTect permanent 
changes in the values and orientations of other faculty, and 
they .sene students well. They al.so continue to remind even- 
one— from the board of trustees on down - -that the .special 
ized. pa.ssive facion' model of higher educaticMi is inadecjuatc 
to the development of healthy human being.s. 

/Vs we rellect on the life c\vle of di.slinclixe t"olleges and 
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programs, we musi recognize an option bem een ihe rwo 
poles thai we ha\'e just considered — between mainiaining 
a distinctive character over a period of years and experiencing 
the death of an experimental institution. The middle ground, 
not represented by any of the institutions discussed in this 
section. iscKvupied by colleges that gradually forfeit their dis 
tinciive characteristic's. It is quite possible, in other words, 
to start with a bold plan, but gradually to abandon di.stinctive 
practices to economize or to compete in faculty recruitment- ■ 
until the distinctive characteristics ha\e partially or largeK' 
washed out. 

Finally, we should look at .some c;f the impc)rtant differ- 
ences amoiig distinctive colleges. NXIiile many grant students 
unusual freedom in .selecting their course of stud\" and design- 
ing their education, others ha\e rejected the elective system 
and prescribe the curriculum in great detail. Hxperiential edu 
cation and seivice learning may be common, but the\' are not 
universal characteristics of distinctive iiistitutions. 

Another dimension on which our distinctive colleges dis 
played philosophical differences is in their attitude toward 
research. Most of them show hostility not to research it.self. 
but to research as a mission of their in.stitution or their faculty. 
Yd a fe\^' see research as a means to get students and faculix" 
together in intellectual acti\ it\ and even in physical work. 
Roed College and the College of the Atlantic diverge from 
the norm of most other distinctive colleges in their explicit 
efforts to integrate research with teaching, esjxx-ially with 
advanced students. 

The degree to which distinctive colleges follow a progres 
si\'e or ' u hole i^jerson** approach to education as conira.sted 
with a more intellectual or neo classical philosoplu' relaie.s 
in .some degree to tlie responsiveness of the school to the 
environment in which it is located. Many distinctiw colleges 
have .specifically tailored iheir educational proces.se.s. if not 
their educational principles, to the land and people of their 
region. Deep Springs capitalizes on its w ilderness location 
to enable students to experience much of what they study. 
The same is true of the College of the Atlantic, poised on the 
wild north Atlantic coast. Berea College has adapted its mis 
sion .specifically to the Appalachian region even more to 
its human ecolog\* than to its natural e(*()log\". 

(^n the other hand, l:\ergreen State (College and the earlier 
experiments of Meiklejohn and Mutchins were less taik)red 
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to their geography. At the far extreme again is St. Jc)hn\s Col- 
lege, which seems not to have adapted its educational pro* 
gram to fit the distinctive environments of its tv^^o vastly dif- 
ferent campuses in Mar\-land and New Mexico. The neo- 
classical approach of St. Joim's regards education chiefly as 
a cognitive endeavor that can take place anywhere, irrespec- 
ti\^e of its setting. For institutions, however, that view educa- 
tion as involving a student s total experience—as at Deep 
Springs College or the College of the Atlantic— the physical 
environment is c)f central importance. 

Summary 

Some visionaries, like Robert Maynard Hutciiins, Stringfellow 
Barr. and Scott Buchanan, believed human dignity is ser\'ed 
best by drawing from the wisdom of the past and projecting 
the studenLs so educated toward the future. Others, like John 
Dewey, Joseph Tussman. and the eclectic founders of the Col- 
lege of the Atlantic, believed that immersion in contemporar\* 
problems and real experience develop understanding and 
creativity that best promises to strengthen the individual and 
the community and address the problems of human dignity^ 
and sur\'i\-al. 

Almost all distinctive colleges agree that education needs 
to be more fully engaging of students' intellect and values, 
more interdisciplinary in the emiorace of ideas and application 
of concepts, and more participatory* in the sense that students 
and faculty are engaged together in teaching and learning. 
Further, distinctive colleges often converge on the importance 
of achieving some measure of parity anicMig faculty in salary 
and rank muting or eliminating departmental control of the 
curriculum, preparing students for life primarily and employ- 
ment scx'ondarily. and subjugating grades and degrees to 
learning and personal growth. 

Distinctix'eness often begins as a response to a crisis in the 
S(KMal order— in higher education as a whole or in the life 
of a particular institution. >Xe must ask. then, whether the 
urban malaise and ecok)gical crises of the 1990s, coupled with 
the increased public criticism of colleges and universities, 
prox'ide new opportunities for birthing distinctive colleges. 
Our review of ihe literature and history of telic reforms in 
undergraduate education suggests a positive response. 



THE LURE AND PERILS OF THE QUEST 

Man>' administrators and faculty yearn to lead or be part of 
a distinctive college or universit)^ What they may not realize 
is that distinctiveness provides no guarantee of success, as 
the recounting of the fate of Meiklejohn's Experimental Col- 
lege and Black Mountain College suggests in Section 2. In 
this section, we set forth some advantages and disadvantages 
of distinctix-eness and explore some factors that facilitate or 
liamper the quest for distinctiveness. 

Some Advantages and Disadvantages of 
Institutional Distinctiveness 

Within the hierarchy' of the American higher education s\'Stem. 
individual colleges and universities struggle to survive, to pre- 
sen e their position, or to strengthen it. For colleges and uni- 
\ersities concerned about survival, being x'iewed as distinctive 
may seem to be the answer Distincti\'eness c^an indeed attract 
human and financial resources necessar\' for survival For 
other schools that are more secure financially, the lure of insti- 
tutional distinctiveness is its connotation of excellence and 
quality and the consequent improvement of a college or uni- 
N'ersity's status within the educational hierarchy (Carnegie 
Council 1980). 

Possessing a distinctive identity does simpliR' recruiting 
students and faculty. Tlie beacon of a specific set of values 
attracts individuals sympathetic to those values just as it warns 
off those who are not. Maharishi International L^niversity 
draws individuals who value transcendental meditation, "the 
experiential comi')onent*' of the Science of Creative Intelli- 
gence taught at the university (Rowe 1980. p. 82). Tliose who 
ha\ e no interest in transcendental meditation will look else- 
where when selecting a college. Reed College and St. John's, 
with their image of existing for the intellectually elite, will 
not attract those who seek big time sports. 

Students and faculrv' who are drawn to an institution for 
its distinctive Cjualities will have made a good match and are 
likely to stay at the institution and sustain the campus culture 
and ethos. Membei'ship in colleges such as Berea, Deep 
Springs, or Alverno may be seen as "part of a special calling'' 
(Templin 1989). The resultant esprit de co;p.s-aids in times 
of adversity as well as in day to day activities (Rice and Austin 
1988; Tierney 1989). 

Distinctiveness also aids development activities. Appeals 
for funds can be targeted to those constituencies that value 
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the schooPs particular vision of higher education. This tar* 
geted approach may yield better results than efforts directed 
at large. 

Finally, distinctiveness may aid decisionmaking, since man- 
agerial decisions will be guided by the institution's overarch- 
ing vision. One response institutional leaders sometimes 
make to declining finances caused by state budgetary' crises, 
decreased political support, or lowered enrollments is to add 
programs that they believe will attract students (Cameron 
1984; Chaffee 1984), Having a guiding vision for the college 
or university' aids leaders in deciding which programs should 
be added or deleted. 

Conversely, being all things to all people may no longer 
he possible for many comprehensive colleges and universities. 
The i^apid expansion of size and missions that took place in 
the 1960s and 1970s is a thing of the past, and downsizing 
in number of programs— if not in enrollments— may be a key 
to sur\i\-al. Determining which programs to keep and which 
to jettison is easier when institutional leaders evaluate pro 
grams in terms of their centrality to the school's educational 
vision (Kuh, Schuh, Whitt, and Associates 1991 ). Also, at the 
state or sv'stem leveK it becomes easier to allocate resources 
when they are distributed to complement institutional dis- 
tinctiveness (Morgan and Newell 1981). 

Kalamazoo College is an institution that ha.s accrued several 
of the benefits of distinctiveness. Almost 30 years ago, Kala- 
mazoo College decided to "bet the w^hole store on a single 
vision of education" (Barrett 1990, p. 2). Feeling stretched 
too thin in its efforts to ha\'e comprehensive program offer 
ings, the college communit\* committed itself anew to Us tra- 
dition of providing a liberal arts curriculimi in an environm^r/ 
conducive to the teaching- learning process. As part of the 
Kalamazoo Plan adopted in the early 1960s, the academic cal^ 
endar w^as changed to four 1 1 -week quarters, with students 
spending one term each year in an off-campus learning expe- 
rience. During their junior year, all students were required 
to study abroad. 

>5CTiile these and other changes were not revolutionarv', they 
are manifestations of the college's desire to focus upon what 
it believes it can and should do well: teach the libenil arts 
to traditional-age .students in a residential setting. Among the 
benefits of adopting this plan have been not only a solid 
increase in enrollments hut ahso increasing selectivity in 
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admissions and an increase in financial support (Barrett 
1990). 

Although institutional distinctiveness can indeed be ben 
eficiaK it may be noted that distinctiveness also has its perils 
not apparent at first glance. One disadvantage is the "com- 
petitive paradox** (Anderson 1978. p. 30). According to eco- 
nomic price theor\\ a product must be distinctive if it i.s to 
sell at a price higher than the going market rate. Wlien this 
theor\' is applied to the sxstem of higher education, the pri- 
vate sector— traditionally more expensive than the public sec 
tor — must be perceived as offering a distinctive education 
in order for the public to pay the extra cost of attending pri- 
vate schools. However, on the level of the individual private 
instiiurion. "the more distinctive the college, the smaller the 
potential market for students and the more difficult it is to 
maintain enrollments** (p. 30). Single-sex and religious col- 
leges and universities are especially vulnerable to this 
paradox. The narrov^Tjess of their "niche width" is a factor 
in their generally small size (Meyer and Zucker 1989. p. "^1 ). 

Another disadvantage of distinctiveness is a lessened abilit\' 
to change and adapt to emerging environmental forces (Tier- 
ney 1989). Inhibited by an ^'organizational mcmor\-** of what 
it has been and currently is (Cameron 1984, p. 139), a dis 
finciive college or university may be less equipped to surs ive 
in todays rapidly changing, po.st- industrial environment. 

A strong commitment to a vision or the leader that cm- 
bodies that vision 'may prevent shifts to new organizational 
patterns or practices when new conditions render the old fea- 
tures dysfunctional** (Kaufman 1991. p. Change incon- 
sistent with the school's distinctive character may be resisted 
internally even when the features that make the insiitutioti 
distinctive are no longer sufficiently valued by many of its con- 
stituencies. For surs'ival, a college or university may have to 
ignore its past \'alues and begin a commitment to new values 
more appropriate to the current environmt^nt. 

Related to this lessened ability to be adaptive is the 
"dilemma of distinction**; 
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The coilege that strikes boldly for a hif^bly disti}ictive char 
cictercifid a KUkjue ima^e is also fnalemg cofinectlons trith 
the outside world that are not easily revoked. The hiyl.ily dis 
tifictire colleffe has a potoit claim for attenti(jfi hut ft also 
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brands itself in the eyes of the world as that khid of place 
(Clark 1968, p. 187).' 

Lxtemally an institution s distinctive image acts as a "con- 
straint*' to desired changes in the image (p. 187). For exam- 
ple, if a college becomes known in the general public s mind 
as having distinctive student-teacher relationships such as stu- 
dents interacting with facult\' as equals, this image may be 
retained long after the college adopts more traditional pat- 
terns of interaction betu^een facult\- and students. Constituents 
who desire traditional faculrx^-student relationships will not 
value this school because they still retain an image of it as 
fostering unconventional or even "inappropriate" facult>'- 
student relationships. 

Tlie history of the College of William and MarN' illustrates 
how a particular institution both can benefit from and be hurt 
by its distinctiveness. In the 19th century', the college was well 
kncMTi for educating many Southern leaders. Its "distinctive 
historical ethos'' enabled William and Maiy "to accomplish 
much with few resources ' during a key period in its existence. 
However, the "tradition that identified the school so closely 
with the Confederate cause also largely explains why the col- 
lege met such signal failure in its attempt to attract Northern 
ftinds after the war" (Smith 1980, pp. 62-3). Northerners were 
not disposed to aid an institution so closely associated with 
Southern aristocracy. 

A strong institutional tradition can make a college or uni- 
versity' distinctive, bur distinctiveness based largely on tra- 
dition can alienate constituencies that do not value the tra- 
dition. 

Tlie f^ite of Parsons College illustrates how a leaders efforts 
to create a distincli\e institution may e\'cn contribute to the 
school s demise. Established in 1875 and affiliated with the 
Presbyterian Church, Parsons first was accredited in 1913. A 
Midwestern liberal arts college, it was close to extinction 
when Millard G. Roberts became its president in 1955. Com 
mitted to the principles of corporate management, Roberts 
cut the number of course offerings, increased the facult\-- 
student ratio, and ensured that the facilities were used day 
and night. Additionally, Roberts also committed the college 
to a particular educational vision: working with the "marginal" 
student (Boroff 1961, p. 105). 

Opening the college's door to students noi normally admit- 
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ted to higher education enabled the college to go from fewer 
than 500 students in 1955 to over 5.000 in the mid-1960s 
(BorotT 196 1 ). Roberts saw to it that academically weak stu- 
dents were not brought in and then neglected; they were 
required to spend their first semester in remedial work. Addi- 
tionally, they jointly studied with facult\* several great books 
during the course of an academic year, took core courses, and 
were assisted by preceptors (Dixon 1983; Sutton 1959)^ 
hi spite of these innovations. Parsons College did not 
endure. Roberts' \ision of an open-admissions four-year col- 
lege was a radical one during the brief period of time when 
many higher education institutions could afford to be selectixe 
(Rudolph 1977). Also, v/hile Parsons College facult\' were glad 
to have jobs, not all were committed to educating marginal 
students. Probably few of them liked that Parsons ultimately 
became "famous [or infamous] for its policy of recruiting stu- 
dents who had flunked out of other colleges" (Van Dyne 
\T5. p,4). 

Roberts was also a better visional Mian a manager (Collins 
1969). Although he espoused applying business principles 
to higher education— including the idea that Parsons College 
could make a profit (Koerner 1969)— ultimately the college 
foundered because of poor financial management exacerbated 
by its loss of accreditation. With a history- of accreditation 
problems initiated before Roberts became president, in 196^ 
Parsons lost its accreditation for failure to "provide an ade- 
quate educational program for its students, especially those 
of limited ability'' (Kaplan ]9~'9. p. 443). 

Some authors suggest that Parsons lost its accreditation 
because leaders of other institutions were jealous of the coh 
lege s success (Collins 1969; Koerner 1969). \Xhatever the 
reasons, Parsons's board of trustees fired Roberts in 1967. 
Regaining its accreditation in 1970, only to lose it again in 
1973, Parsons closed that year because of bankrupts'. The 
campus was sold and is now the site of the Maharishi Inter 
national I'niversity. Tlie demise of Parsons College is testi- 
mony to the need to combine an educational \ ision with 
sound management practices. 

Factors Facilitating and Hampering a Quest 
For Distinctiveness 

>Xl-iat is and what is not distinctixe aboui a college or univer 
sity is subject to external forces and constituents' expectations 
of institutions. Certain forces or factors such as whether it is 
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slate owned or independent are inherent tc^ the institution. 
Other factors affect all schools: failure of relevant constituen- 
cies to support innovation, th? constraints of regional and 
programmatic accreditation, and the norms of professional 
behavior to which the faculty' have been socialized. 

Vvliethcr a college or iini\ersity is public or prixate ma\' 
affect its ability to be distinctive, hi general, it seems easier 
for private colleges and universities io attain di.stinctiveness 
(Grant and Riesman 19"^8), First of all, public institutions are 
more apt than private ones to be multiple purpose institutions 
serving a variety of constituencies. As such, public colleges 
and universities must respond to numercuis interest groups 
and assume a comprehensive mission (Clark 1968). Tlie 
resulting diffusion of puipose hampers attempts to achieve 
distinctiveness through fcx'using on the needs of a particular 
constituency such as the extremely academically talented or 
individuals of a particular ethnic group or gender. 

Being required to spread institutional resources so widely 
can prohibit the concentration of time, effort, and money 
needed to develop a distinctive approach to student senices 
(Moselex- 1988). F-urthermore, public colleges and universities 
are more likely than private ones to be commuter institutions. 
\on residential schools are less apt to develop a shared cam 
pus culture. Finally, public institutions are usually controlled 
by state boards or government councils which frequently func- 
tion to standardize prcK^esses and programs at these institu 
tions and may limit their ability to be entre'^reneurial (Ries- 
man \mh Skolnik 1989). 

Fflbrts at in.stitutional distinctiveness also fail if relevant 
constituencies do not \ alue the elements that make the col 
lege or uniwrsity clistinctive. as exemplified by the history- 
of Monteith College. Wayne State I n iversity created Monteith 
College in 1959 to couiiter the increasing academic special- 
ization and neglect of undergraduates decried in universities 
( Riesman. Gusfleld. and (lamson Wi) ). (x>nvinced of the 
\alue of general education for all students including the non 
elite. Monteith was one of the first American institutions to 
offer a degree in general education. Its curriculum was highly 
structured, h/ut students also were encouraged to .study inde 
pendently of the formal course structure. To encourage an 
interdisciplinary approach in courses, the college was organ 
i/ed by div isions rather than department.s. The college also 
w;ls designed to enroll no more than K2()0 .students in order 



to ensure adequate academic and personal attention to 
students. 

Mc)nieith\s location within a uni\ ersity contributed to its 
ability to be distinctive. Students desirous of career prepa- 
ration had the option of taking courses from other colleges 
within the universit\- or of transferring to another college if 
Monteith was not the right fit. 

hi spite c^f this advantage. NU^nteith did not endure. ^Tiile 
Riesman. Gustleld. and Ganison ( 19"0) labelled Monteith 
as '*an experiment stabilized" (p. 205). in December 19"'S 
>Xayne State s board of trustees vested to eliminate Monteith. 
At a time when state monies were extremely limited. Mon- 
teith's pedagogx' was deemed too expensive. Its students, who 
never numbered more than 800. attended large lectures also 
attended by 12 to IS faculty members, who then would meet 
with the students to discu.ss the lecture. A faculty- student ratio 
of 1 to 1215 students was not deemed viable for a state insti- 
tution in a financially troubled state. Monteith also was 
plagued by jealousies within the university', so that universirv- 
support for its continuance was lacking (Herman 1992; Perus 
19"'8). Monteith\s fate .sounds a cautionary note to th(\se who 
.seek distinctiveness for their in.stitution. 

l.iko Monteith. Oakland L'niver.siry was di.stinctive from its 
inception. L'nlike Monteith. Oakland has .sur\-ived. but in 
altered form. Established in the late 1950s as an offshcx)i c^f 
Michigan State L'nivensity. Oakland was created to provide 
an academically demanding liberal arts education t(^ working 
cla.ss and kwer- middle class commuter students of average 
academic ability. Created in the Sputnik era. the curriculum 
reflected the national desire for rigorously trained college stu 
dents. The heart of the curriculimi was a general educatic^n 
core which extended o\'er four years and equaled approx- 
imately half the credits needed for graduation. The in.stitution 
itself was to be a small, public liberal arts college that 
eschewed the traditional collegiate frills c^f intercollegiate 
sports and Greek stKMctie.s, 

Wliile the curriculum and faculty .standards were apprc^ 
priate for the kind of institution envisioned, they were not 
appropriate for the kind of .students who enrolled at Oakland. 
These sludents were first generation college .students who 
lived nearby and were attending college to impunv their 
socio economic position. Oakland was their college choice 
because of its location, not because of its curriculum. Average 





in academic abilirs*, they were faisirated by the demanding 
curriculum and faculu'. 

As attrition soared and enrollment dropped, changes were 
made to adapt the curriculum and grading standards to the 
needs and abilities of Oakland's students (Levine 1978; P-es- 
man, Gusfield, and Gamson 1970). Rather than a set of core 
courses required of all students, the general education com- 
ponent of the curriculum currently utilizes the distribution 
model. Additionally, the university' offers numerous programs 
designed to meet the students' interest in career education, 
hidependent from Michigan State as of 1970, Oakland had 
a 1991-92 enrollment of 12,400 students; 69 percent had an 
ACT score at or over 21 (Dilts 1991). 

Oakland had to let go of its distinctive curriculum in order 
to have a thriving enrollment and a satisfactory retention rate. 
In following the distribution model, Oakland's general edu- 
cation curriculum now is like that of the majorit)' of four-year 
colleges (Levine 1978). The homogeneit)' of most institutions' 
general education component of the curriculum is but one 
illustration of the increasing homogeneity of American col- 
leges and universities on certain dimensions such as academic 
programs and student services. While some of this homoge- 
ncit\- is attributable to the growth in state and federal control 
of higher education (Millet 1985; Rossman and El-Khawas 
1987), regional and programmatic accrediting associations 
also may have contributed to this homogenization. Institu- 
tional and programmatic adherence to the standards and cri- 
teria for accreditation can lead to standardization of both the 
"input" and "output" as well as the educational process itself 
(Koemer 19*^1; Zoffer 1987). 

John R Kennedy Universit)* is a non-traditional university' 
that is becoming more traditional because of the demands 
of a regional accrediting body, the Western Association of 
Schools and Colleges (WASC). Established in 1965 to educate 
adults, the university is atypical in several respects. Without 
a campus, the uni\*ersit}* accommcxJates its student body, 
which is largely female (70 percent) and older (average age 
is 3^) in cLlsscs offered in evenings and on weekends. The 
majority of its students (70 percent) are enrolled in graduate 
programs; the most unusual is a program called the "Study 
of Human Consciousness." Until 1991, the university was 
.staffed touilly by part-time faculty. Because WASC criticized 
the institution s governance structure on the grounds that fac- 
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ulty were insufFienily involved in curricular decisions JFK 
finally has hired 16 full-time faculty' and changed some of its 
governance procedures. Although these changes indeed ma\' 
be beneficial to the institution and its students, they ser\^e 
to make John F. Kennedy University more traditional in its 
approach to higher education (DeLoughry 19921 

Standardized definitions of excellence also may inhibit 
development of institutional distinctiveness— at least in cer 
tain institutional types. By adopting knowledge production 
as iLs primary value, the professoriate in research and doctoral- 
granting universities and in elite liberal arts colleges has 
standardized its criteria for excellence within the profession. 
These faculty attend to the norms of their academic discipline 
and usually \^lue achievement within that discipline as 
opposed to institutional norms and achievement. Faculty's 
disciplinary' rather than institutional fcxus and the profession- 
alization of the faculty have led to the adoption of measures 
of excellence that are almost the same for these institutional 
types, regardless of mission or purpose, clientele, or type of 
control. Efforts to develop a distinctive academic approach 
in such institutions would be extremely difficult if the 
approach disregarded traditional criteria of excellence (Adams 
1984; Grant and Riesman 19"78: Jencks and Riesman 1968: Mar- 
tin 1969; Skolnik 1989). 

The University of California at Santa Cruz is a university that 
was created in the 1960s to embody the values of the coun- 
terculture that since has become increasingly traditional in 
its orientation due to "the professional interests of the aca- 
demic culture" (Adams 1984). Dedicated to undergraduate 
liberal education as ':)iposed to the multiversity's emphasis 
on research and th j professions. Santa Cruz sought to develop 
a sense of community for its students and faculty. Several col- 
leges, each with its own distinctive curriculum and ethos, 
were created "not only to foster a sense of belonging and 
community, but to develop particular styles of intellectual 
life uniquely suited to the needs of undergraduate teaching 
and learning" (Adams 1984, p. 23). A narrative evaluation sys- 
tem and intramural and club sports program instead of the 
standard university sports system enhanced the sense of com- 
munity rather than competition. 

>X/'hen Santa Cruz first opened, it attracted some of the 
brightest faculty' and students. By the mid-1970s, as high 
school graduates became more conscrx'aiive. enrollment 
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dropped. Santa Cruz had developed the image of being 
*'*flak\^* and *touchy feely (Adams 1984, p. 20), partly be- 
cause of its emphasis on **relevant" curriculum and its concern 
for "intensely personal, immediate, and emotional*' knowl- 
edge (p. 24). Faculty suffered from their dual commitment 
to a particular college and to a board of study designed as 
a kind of departmental staicture. 

To change its image and to alleviate faculty fmstrations and 
tensions, Santa Cruz shifted to more traditional administrative 
and curricular patterns: administration bec*ame more central- 
ized, the pcwer for curricular decisions shifted from the col- 
leges to the boards of study, and letter grades became a 
option. ''Standards** and "excellence** became part of the insti- 
tutional rhetoric. Faculty seeking tenure were expected to 
meet traditional uni\*ersity expectations regarding publication 
in a specific field. Curricular senice to a specific college was 
devalued and interdisciplinary- work was less encouraged. 
\X1"iile still an innovative university. Santa Cruz has mo\'ed into 
the mainstream of /Vmerican higher education as adherence 
to traditional professional and academic standards has 
emerged at the institution (Adams 1984; AJpert 1986; Grant 
and Riesman 1978). 

Perceptions of constituencies at Amherst College about 
Hampshire College (also l(K*ated in Amherst, Massachusetts) 
further illustrate the tension bep^-een traditional standards 
and values and non-traditional approaches to higher educa- 
tion. Amherst College has a long traditicMi as an elite private 
liberal arts college with traditional standards of excellence 
suitable for a "Student body that assumes the bachelor s degree 
is a step to a graduate or professional degree. Although Hamp- 
shire also is an elite private liberal arts college wliose students 
usually go on to graduate c^r j^rofessional school, it arose as 
a response to student discontent in the 1960s. Opened in 
1970, Hampshire en\'isions the appropriate liberal arts edu- 
cation as one best "shaped by the student*s own interests** 
(Hampshire College 1992 Tudergraduate Catalogue). 

Working within an interdisciplinary^ framework, students 
determine an area of concentration and contract with a faculty 
committee appropriate learning activities for this interest. Tlie 
culminating experience in their concentration is a major inde- 
pendeni study project. Tlie college culture emphasizes the 
teaching learning prcKvss, close faculty-siudent relationships, 
self motivation, creativity, and independent .siucK' (GanLSc^i 
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and Associates 1984). A sense of community is emphasized 
by requiring students to participate in community' service and 
study Third World and minority cultures (Hampshire College 
1992 Undergraduate Catak^gue). 

'^rom Amherst's perspective, "Hampshire's curriculum is 
trend\\ its standards lax, its faculty composed largely of ideo- 
logues and misfits; [and] its students take their education cas- 
ually and are given credit for almost evervahing" (Meister 
1982, p. 27). From Hampshire\s perspective, Amherst is "a 
bastion of cultural elitism and authoritarian pedagog>^; its cur- 
riculum avoids engagement with social issues; [and] its stand- 
ards are rigid/* Additionally, "its faculty is composed largely 
of ivoty tower, Platonic academics; its students are . . . given 
credit for nothing except what transpires in the classroom" 
(pp. 27-8). 

Amherst College represents the university model of higher 
education, while Hampshire represents an alternative para- 
digm, what Grant and Riesman (1978) label as "communal- 
expressive" in their discussion of "telic reforms/* As indicated 
in Section 2, few colleges and universities implement or 
embody telic reform; most accept the goals of research uni- 
versities and at best modify themselves through **popular 
reforms** such as student -designed majors and minimal cur- 
ricular requirements (Grant and Riesman 1978, p. l6). Using 
this framework, we can see that highly distinctix'e colleges 
and universities probably will run counter to the mainstream 
of American higher education. Being outside the mainstream 
has both advantages and disadvantages, as ^'e hax^e noted. 



A shared 
vision and 
purpose 
unifies college 
or university 
constituents. 



Summary 

A shared vision and purpose unifies college or university con 
stituents. They also contribute to institutional surxival or 
increased status. These benefits lie behind the frequent urging 
of higher education leaders to strive for institutional 
distinctiveness. 

Those interested in achieving distinctiveness need to assess 
the likelihood that their college or university' will become 
distinctive. Certain factors such as mode of institutional con 
trol and normative and structural openness to change affect 
this. Tliese factors are difficult to manipulate or control. 

Even if it were possible for all colleges and universities to 
achiex'C a high degree of distinctiveness, some instituii<inal 
leaders might not hold this as a goal. There is a down side 
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STRATEGIC MANAGEMENT AND INSTITUTIONAL 
DISTINCTIVENESS 



If convinced that their college or universit\' both could and 
should be distinctive, leaders may ask, "VC^iat strategies might 
we follow to actually make this school more distinctive?" 
Drawing from the theoretical traditions of strategic manage- 
ment, we will construct a framework that makes it possible 
to define what distinguishes the distinctive college or uni- 
versit\^ from one that simply is different. Specifically, we will 
examine two major strategic management paradigms for their 
relationship to institutional distinctiveness and suggest that, 
for most colleges and uni\'ersities, distinctiveness requires 
a merging of the two paradigms. 

Paradigms for Strategic Management 

Whether addressed to business or higher education leaders, 
the strategic management literature reflects two opposing 
organizational and management models: the adaptive and 
the interpretive (Chaffee 1984; Keeley 1988), Tlie adaptive 
modei considers the organization as a whole; the interpretive 
is concerned most with the individuals in the organization. 
Understanding these v^^o paradigms is fundamental to under- 
standing institutional distinctiveness. The two models can be 
used together to produce a strategy for distinctiveness. 

The adaptive model regards organizations as living orga- 
nisms with rationally defined goals achievable through the 
collecti\'e efForLs of team members. Leaders are expected to 
assess trends in the environment and adapt the organization 
to new needs to meet its desired outcome (e.g., Keller 1983: 
Kotlerand Murphy 1981 ). For businesses, that outcome usu- 
ally is profit. For colleges and utiiversities, the outcome is stu- 
dent enrollments, contributions to the endowment, and a bal 
anccd budget. 

All organiz^itions must acquire enough resources to fiinc 
tion. Organiziitional leaders, therefore, must strive to keep 
an institution in tune with its environment and its market. T1ie 
key organizational c|uestic>n for those managing by the adap 
tive model is, ^ \^^vM are we doing?" (Chaffee 1984, p. 221). 
Tlie adaptive model emphasizes the organization as a whole 
unit. 

Tlie inier]')retive model emphasizes individuals. Organi 
zations are seen as ne^vorks of individuals who choose to 
work together because doing so satisfies personal needs. 
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[Tjhe purpose as tvell as the binding element of social 
organization is the satisfaction of diverse individual inter 
6-5^5" (Keeley 1988, p. 32). 

The leader s role is to interpret the needs and desires of peo- 
ple who have a stake in the organization, both internally and 
externally. Leaders must weave individual needs into a fabric 
or culture strong enough to sustain the organization (Pfeffer 
1981; Smirich and Morgan 1982). The organization is held 
together by a social contract among its members. 

Tlie interpretive model depends on finding and expressing 
common values and creating a culture that juscifies individual 
commitments. Leaders define the values that unify efforts and 
tell the "storj'*' that gives each member a sense of direction 
and ownership. The question that guides action is, "Why are 
we together?** (Chaffee 1984, p. 221). 

The adaptive and interpretive stratep'es are not mutually 
exclusive. In her study of the strategic management of 14 
small, private colleges that had undergone decline, Chaffee 
categorized their management strategies as either adaptive 
or interpretive to determine which t\pe of management 
worked better to turn tlie college around (1984). She found 
that all of the colleges used adaptive strategies — but some 
also used interpretive strategies. Tliose that used both together 
recovered more quickly from decline. Chaffee concluded that 
"turnaround management in private colleges is most effective 
when participants think of the organization simultaneously 
as an organism and as a scxial contract" (p. 228). 

Most of the strategies proposed for higher education during 
the last decade have been rooted in the adaptive theory and 
have emulated business organizations and their tactics (e.g., 
Hossler and Bean 1990; Keller 1983; Kotler and Fox 1985). 
We will briefly explore adaptive strategy' in the world of busi- 
ness and discuss how this line of thinking has been fitted to 
higher education. 

Adaptive Strategy in Business 

To he successfiil, businesses must offer a product or ser\'ice 
perceived by consumers as providing the best "value" for the 
money. Some consumers may ralue low cost over high qual- 
ity, while others ralue style or uniqueness over low cost. A 
successful product or ser\-ice [-)rovides the desired level of 
value to a particular group of consumers. The trick is to read 
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the needs and aspirations of a potential market, given social 
trends and business competition. In his consideration of com- 
petitive strategy, Michael Porter suggests that businesses can 
achieve a superior long-term return on investment by one 
oftv^'o ways (1980). 

According to the Porter Generic Model illustrated in figure 
1, one business may aim for a high market share in the indus- 
try' if enough individuals desiring the product place impor 
tance on availability and affordability. For example, Emerson 
Electric has been able to gain a large portion of the market 
for elecu'onic products by recognizing that many consumers 
want an affordable product that fiilfills the basic need. Emer- 
son, therefore, gains competitix-e advantage by offering an 
acceptable level of quality at a very low price (cost leadership 
strategy-). 

HGUREl 

THE PORTER GENERf C STRATEGY MODEL 

Competitive Competitive Advantage 

Scope 

Unv cc^st Differentiation 



Broad Target Cosx leadership Differentiation 

Strateg)- Strategy 

Narrow Target G xsi R kus Differentiation 

Sirateg\- Focus Strategy 



Soitrcc- Michael l\ I^)rtcr, Compvtttitv AdratUa^e: Crcathi^ and Snskwiin^ 
Si/pcnor Pcrfifrtncifito {>\{i\\' York: Free Press, 1985, p. 12). Reprinted 
with permission of ihe Free Press, division of MacMillan, Inc. 



Another business may aim for a high market share by pro 
viding a special quality or feature that has market appeal. Con 
sumers usually are willing to pay a little more to get a product 
that uniquely fits their need. Caterpillar Tractor has established 
a "differentiated advantage" in the marketplace b>' recognizing 
customers need for a dealer sN'stein that brings high quality 
equipment and spare parts close to the place of equipment 
use {differentiation strateg\0. 

Altcmatixely, long-term financial gains can be achie\'cd 
through a *f(K'us" strategN*. Using this strategy*, a firm will con- 
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cenirate on the unique needs of a specific market niche. The 
goal is not to win high market share. Rather, the hope is to 
dex'elop a product so completely geared to the need of a 
select group of people that the firm will wii^ their business. 
If that niche demands a low price strategy , the firm will tr\' 
to provide the demanded level of qualit)- at the lowest pos- 
sible price. La Quinta Motor Inns has selected to ser\'e a ver>' 
specific group (traveling salespeople) and to meet this 
group's basic needs (and nothing more) at a low price (cost 
focus strategN'). 

Howex'er, when a specific target group demands a certain 
dex iation from the norm and is willing to pay a premium price 
for that value, a differentiated focus strategv' is executed. Cray 
Computer has established a competitix^e advantage by con- 
centrating on delivering one product to a narrowly defined 
niche of need. Crays business is to produce the best "super 
computers" in the world High market share in the general 
computer business is not the aim. The goal is to produce 
superior results by fcxaising attention on the ver\^ specific 
needs of a small portion of the broad market (differentiation 
fcK'us strateg^O. 

Tlie Porter Generic ;s4odel is a framework consistent with 
the adaptive paradigm. The model suggests that a well- 
executed strateg>' to establish a competitive advantage will 
increase a businesses chances for financial stability'. The firms 
most in danger financially are those that lack a clear differ- 
entiated ad\:antage, low cost adv antage, or a focus strategy, 
hi times of intense competition, they are "stuck in the mid- 
dle** (Porter 1980, p. 41) tr\"ing to be all things to all markets, 
copying the strategy- of the indusliVs leaders, or lacking any 
true advantage. 



Adaptive Strategy in Higher Education 

Applied to higher education, the Porter Generic Model illus 
trated in figure 2 suggests that a college or university can 
develc)p a strategy' to establish some basis for institutional 
adx'antage in the marketplace. 

Tlie need for affordable, accessible education provides an 
opportunity for a cost leadership strategy- shcm'n in position 
1 in figure 2. Some ^ olleges and universities may make cdu 
cation more physically accessible to students, thus decreasing 
the time and money as.scK'iated wiih obtaining a college cdu 
calion. If the schcx^l can provide the desired level of quality 
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ai a low er per siudeni cost, ii has the basis lo suggest lo the 
market that it is able to provide a better 'X aliie*' to tlie student. 

Merc\' College provides an example of a college that used 
aggressix e planning to make higher education accessible to 
students by taking the institution to the students. L'sing exten- 
sion centers and offering courses at six correctional facilities, 
Merc7 was able to grow from 1.500 students in 1972 to more 
than 9.500 students a decade later ( Kemerer. Baldridge, and 
Green 1082). 

Similarly. Georgia State Tnivensity has set out to be that 
state's "low tuition cost and high ciiiality instruction [insti- 
tution with) flexible scheduling [and] easy access** (Hossler 
and Bean 1990, p. 120). IxK^ated in the state's , capital, the uni 
versity has been able to .sell it.self to a regional, national, and 
even international market. 

Ijcaders may recognizee an opportunity to differentiate and 
gain regional or e\en national acclaim by developing a unique 
offering or .superior quality (.see po.sition 3 in figure 2 ). Tlie 
plan may be to claim an advantage that is institutional in 



For example, ck)ctoral granting universities may launch 
strategics to become established research institutions to win 
.some of the credibility and esteem enjoyed by research uni 
x ersities. Other schools respond to the cv\' (or improved teach 
ing by developing a regkmal reputation for teaching excel 
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lence. The ke\' strategic element is to discover a broad mar- 
ketplace need that a school can use to garner a regional or 
national constituency'. 

The conditions at many colleges and universities are not 
conducive to the development of a national institutional rep- 
utation. These schools may implement an incremental dif 
ferentiation strategy' by de\'eloping selected programs for dif- 
ferent audiences (Morgan and Newell 1981). Developing 
programmatic adx'antage may be easier for more comprehen- 
sive institutions than developing a single, unifying theme 
(Gamson and AsscKiates 1984). 

Tlius, a community- college may develop a support program 
for women and men returning to school after at least a five- 
\-ear absence, as San Jose Community^ College has done (Dzie- 
rlendga 1981); a comprehensive college receptive to the 
needs of non-traditional students could de\'elop degree pro- 
grams aimed solely at part-time students who are working 
adults, as Elmhurst College has done (Elmhurst College Cat- 
alog 1989). In recent years, some colleges and universities 
ha\'e e\ en used athletics as a means to establish a differen- 
tiated adx'antage. 

Another strategy* is to reject comprehensiveness and fcx:us 
energies and resources upon a kind of education (Mayhew 
19'^4; Moseley 1988). The differentiation focus strategy (posi- 
tion 4 in figure 2) first calls for selecting a definite target audi- 
ence to ser\-e and then delivering a type of education that fits 
the needs of that particular constituency. Military academies 
prcn idc a uniquely designed educational experience for those 
aspiring to a career in the armed forces. Church-related insti- 
tutions also usually pursue a f(K'us strategy. 

Colleges and uni\ ersities pursuing this strategy choose not 
to compete in the broad market. Instead, they isolate a niche 
of need they are able to satisfy and concentrate on that need. 
By identifying a j,roup to sen^e. understanding the aspirations 
of that particular group, and then de\*eloping an educational 
product that fit.s this group's needs, a college or university 
is more likely to create a culture within the constituency that 
produces long-term institutional support. Also, the advice to 
focus on a specific educational i^uqx)se is consistent with the 
planning literature that urges the development of a clear mis- 
sion (e.g.. Cable 1984; Keller 1983; Richman and Farmer 
19"'6). 

As was true for institutions strix'ing to obtain broad market 
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appeal, the focus strategy' may re5^ult in a low cost adx'antage 
or a differentiated advantage. The demand of the particular 
market mav require a low cost strategy (position 2 in figure 
2). 

Olivet Nazarene University promotes itself as having the 
lowest tuition cost among Illinois private colleges and uni- 
versities, Olivet is targeted, however, to the specific educ^a- 
tional aspirations of the members of the owning church. Its 
strategy' is contrasted with the differentiated strategy' of Whea- 
ton College, which focuses on attracting high-ability students 
who want to study in a purposely designed e\'ange!ical envi- 
ronment (position 4). 

The focus strategy does introduce an element of additional 
risk, however. Colleges and universities pursuing a focus strat- 
egy become dependent on the fortunes of the particular 
niche. Any changes in the group or its perceived needs can 
doom the institution. 

Many schools in recent years have relinquished their focus 
strategy in light of changing demographics and constituency 
aspirations and have become comprehensive colleges or uni- 
versities. According to the logic of Porter's model, this move 
only increases the probability that the college or university 
will lack a long-term competitive advantage Other schools 
have redirected their strategy to a new segment of unmet 
need. For example, recent years have seen a trend for denom- 
inational colleges once dedicated to a particular religious 
group to re-target efforts to another niche of need— the adult 
learner and degree-completion programs. 

The model for competitive advantage calls on colleges and 
universities to analyze the market opportunities and then cut 
a trail away from the norms of the day by identifying a specific 
focus for attention. The thinking that leads to a focus strategy 
also is consistent with the adaptive paradigm of strateg\\ It 
is grounded in a belief that an organization is an entity with 
the goal of acquiring the required level of resources. It does 
so by reacting to emironniental changes and anticipating 
needs and by adjusting strategy so that the organization will 
coniinue to prosper. Use of the adaptive paradigm guided 
by the logic of the Porter Generic Model is likely ro increase 
the probability of a school's success and to contribute to the 
diversit}' of higher education as a system. Yet this path does 
not produce institutional distinctiveness. 
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The Interpretive Model and Institutional 
Distinctiveness 

We believe the inter|^retive paradigm holds out the i^cst prom- 
ise of achiexinf^ distinctiveness. The distinctive institution is 
a product c^f a social contract among colleagues to organize 
their efforts around a uniMng purjmse. hi so doing, all 
members are invc)lved in a task whicli they believe to he in 
their self-interest. As long as they believe this, tliere is com- 
mitment to the course of action, Sirateg)' is the statement of 
a "reuson for being/* the clarification of its meaning, and the 
c^rganlziition of tasks to accomplish the x'isicMi. 

Tlie relationship between unif^'ing purpose and the de\'el- 
opment of a cc^llege s distinctiv eness was first set forth in 
Clark's The Distinctiiv College ( 1970). a study c^f the distinciix'e 
prirate liberal arts college as exemplified by Reed. Antioch. 
and Swarthmc^re. Here. Clark posits the thesis that "the central 
ingredient in the making of the distinctive college" (p. 8) is 
the organ izuiicMial saga, the legend that has developed about 
the institution and which reflects the in.stitution s values, A 
"uniR'ing :ind motivating theme'* (p. 236) is critical to the 
development of a distinctive college, for it is this theme that 
becomes the basis of the legend c^r saga. 

Development of an organizatic^nal .saga may occur under 
one of three institutional conditions: ( 1 ) the creation of a nev\" 
organization; (2) a crisis in an e.stabli.shed organization; or 
(3) evolution wiihin an established organization. In each 
instance there nui.st be "a normatixe as well as a staicuiral 
openness" (p, 240) that permits an individual to introduce 
and implement his or her unifying theme for .several years. 
Whether motivated by concerns about in.stitutional .sumval 
or .stagnation or by an in.spiring vision for a new in.stitution. 
college constituencies must be open to change. IJkewi.se the 
organizational .staicture mu,st not be so rigid that change is 
impcxssible or highly unlikely. 

Development and entrenchment of unifying themes cK'cur 
in .stage.s. First, a leader olTers a vision for the college or uni 
x'ersity. Tliis leader is not neces.sarily the president. ^Vs phi 
lanthropi.sLs providing the money to found the institutions 
named after them, Leiand Stanford and Hzra Cornell were 
influential in the initial guiding vi.sions for these .schools 
(Brubacher and Rudy 19*;^6). Hven if not the .source of the 
vision, the president mu.st articulate and endorse the unifying 
vision or theme 
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Next, a core of senior faculty must adopt, espouse, and 
focus their energies on advancing the vision. Their reluctance 
to do so can delay or deter implementation of the president s 
vision. Given this faculty commitment, the curriculum, pro- 
grams, and sen'ices must reflect the values inherent in the 
institutional vision. 

Tliose c)utside the institution, particularly its alumni, must 
become committed to the theme. Tliis development of a sup- 
portive external social base enables the institution to ^*achieve 
a differentiated, protected position in the markets and organ- 
i/:itional complexes that alienate money, personnel, and stu- 
dents** (p. 250). Within the institution, a student subculture 
that assimilates the theme s values must develop. Finally, "the 
saga itself— as ideolog\\ self image, and public image" 
(p. 246) must gain a ''forceful momentum'* (p. 246). affecting 
bcnh the college members and the external social base. Only 
a \ ision whose "ideals ... fit the institutional environment" 
and which is "appropriate to the students being taught'* will 
ultimately endure (Gamson and A.sscKiates 198^, p. 84). 

Thus the starting point for the distinciiw institution must 
be a unifs'ing xisioo representing institutional members 
values. Tlie origin of this vision, however, may come from 
any number of sources. A distinctive institution may emerge 
from a specific educational phiUxsophy or tradition. St. John*s 
philosc^ph\' that it can best provide for a higher education 
through, a curriculum committed to the "Great Books" or 
Swarthmore's honors program are two examples of distinctive 
institutional values connected to a philosophy of education. 

A distinctix'e institution may arise from a specific social 
cause or societal need. It may be a function of a devotion to 
the needs of a particular group. Witness Gallaudet*s focus c)n 
pres iding a liberal arts education to the hearing impaired and 
Uindmark*s focus on enabling dyslexic students to .succeed 
in traditional academic way.s. 

Distinctiveness may come from a new educaticMial idea as 
with Alxerno's competency- ba.sed education or from loyalty 
lo a traditional ideologx* applied to non traditional .students 
as at Brooklyn College. The potential .sources for the values 
shajiing distinctiveness are endless. The call for distinctiveness 
is a call for innovation. entrepreneur.ship, and even educa 
lional revolution. 

It is not sufficient for leaders to say college or university 
consiituents are committed to a set of v alues. The values must 
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guide and direct the actual curriculum, the selection process 
for faculw and students, the policv^ and prcxedures, and the 
culture. For example, the State University of New York at Stony 
Brook holds as a value a sense of academic community'. A 
manifestation of this ralue is its program of Federated Learn- 
ing Communities designed to create and culti\ate a sense of 
academic community^. 

Within the program, existing courses are grouped or "fed- 
erated** according to broad themes such as ^'orld hunger. Stu- 
dents who desire to be part of a particular federation enroll 
in all the courses for a particular theme. The faculty* in each 
federation meet regularly for two years to discuss the courses 
and the teaching-learning process. An integrative seminar 
taught by a "master teacher ' and graduate student, a core 
course team-taught by all faculty in the federation, and ihe 
opportunity for students to pursue an interdisciplinar\* project 
after the federated courses are completed are other aspects 
of this approach. 

Faculty- and students alike have been energized by partic- 
ipating in Stony Brook s learning communities, a novel way 
to avoid the sense of academic isolation often experienced 
in research universities and to develop and enhance a sense 
of academic communit\- (Gamson and Associates 198^, 
pp. 85-86). 

Two recent studies also underscore the cultural dynamics 
that result in distinctiveness. In their study* of noteworthy lib- 
eral arts colleges. Rice and Austin cite 10 schools such as 
Smith College, William Jewell, and Greenville that have fore- 
gone pragmatic concerns about market share and * competitive 
edge'* and have remained taie to a clearly articulated mission 
carried fc^i'^'ard by a distinctive culture ( 1988. p. 52). 

Tlie four institutional features cited as sources of high fac- 
ulty morale and satisfaction are evidence of the interpretive 
paradigm: a carefully nurtured organizational culture, par- 
ticipatory leadership, a sense of organizational momentum, 
and a faculty that identifies with the institution (pp. 2. 8. 9 ). 

The same themes are fcuind in Kuh. Schuh, >Xliitt, and Asso 
ciates* ( 1991 ) investigation of "involving colleges,** institutions 
that have "a special quality . . .. an intangible something in 
the wcx)dw()rk, that sustains the community.*' Tliis '\somcihing 
special is rooted in the institutional culture and dominant sub 
cultures that promote involvement and a sense of ownership 
among members" (p. 53). Like Rice and Au.stin (1988). ihey 
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note the influence of traditions, rituals, language, architecture, 
and symbols. Although these institutions' leaders have exem- 
plified the interpretix'e strategv*. they also have developed a 
competiti\*e ad\*antage for their schools. 

In sum, the de\'elopment of a distinctive institution must 
be started and grounded in the articulation of educational 
\"ilues that call upon internal constituents to commit to the 
achiex emcnt of these values. The basis for action is the shared 
commitment of individuals dedicated to a common pursuit. 

Distinctiveness: Merging of the Interpretive 
And Adaptive Views 

Distinctive colleges often haw been formed by visionaries 
whose thinking seems consistent with the interpretive para- 
digm. Tile ston* of Black Mountain College illustrates how 
one indiviciuurs ralues and v ision could inspire others to risk 
the sacrifices necessan* to found a new institution. Together, 
this group of committed individuals created a short lived dis- 
tinctive college. Tlie light dimmed and the college failed, 
however, when its participants no longer were willing to com* 
mit to the unif^-ing values. 

Another example of an institution whose mission emerged 
over time through the commitment of individuals is the Col- 
lege of the Atlantic Tlie presence of Bar Harbor inspired a 
vision of education in the biological sciences. Individuals' 
commitment to the concept of'iiuman ecology*** gave birth 
to a unifying value that has produced a distinctive, ec'onom- 
ically viable college. 

The College of the Atlantic also demc?nstrates how a group 
of educators, committed to a common vision, can imj^lemcnt 
a plan that produces distinctiveness and positions the college 
in an educational niche that enhances its chance of survival. 
X'isionaiy leadership and market success need not be viewed 
as mutually exclusive. New management techniques can 
enable today's visionaries to use sound organizational prac 
tices that will ensure the survival and maintenance of their 
distinctive educatic:)nal vision. 

We suggest that leaders who recognize the potential for 
distinctiveness within their school or those who hope to more 
effcvtively market the reality of a distinctive culture turn to 
the Poner Generic framework to identify* a positioning strategN* 
for their college or university. An example of a distinctive col- 
lege thai has devek^ped an overall cost leadership positicMi 
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is BrooklvTi College. Distinctive schools striving for broad 
appeal with a differentiation strategv* are Swarthmore, Alverno 
College. Bunker Hill Commiinir)' College, and, possibly, Kala- 
iTiazoo College. 

Historically, most distinctix'c institutions ha\'e reflected 
focus strategies, usually by providing some unique offering 
which sometimes justifies a premium price. Se\*eral previously 
mentioned examples are e\1dent: Gallaudet and Landmark. 
It is possible, however, to focus on the particular needs or 
aspirations of a small segment with a low-cost position such 
as Berea College. Tiius, it is possible for a college or university 
to implement a strateg\' grounded in the interpretative para- 
digm, centered on core educational values, and implemented 
in such a way that the school enjoys the necessary' level of 
market acceptance and results in a compctitix^e advantage. 

One such institution that has effectix'ely developed a .strat- 
eg\* to become the exemplar institution of its rvpe is Miami- 
Dade Community College. As a multi-purpcxse two-year col- 
lege with a non .selectiN'c, commuter student body. Miami 
Dade Community College would seem to he poorly posi- 
tioned for acclaim. Yet it has achieved a reputation for edu 
cational excellence among community colleges (Rouchc and 
Baker 1987; Zwerling 1988). 

Beginning in 1978. students who did not meet certain aca- 
demic .standards after t\\x) semesters were dropped from the 
institution. Although se\'eral thou.siind .students were dropped 
in the first couple of years, Miami-Dade s tightening of .stan 
dards and rai.sing of academic expectations has resulted in 
increased respect for the in.stitution among .students, pro.spec 
tive .students, its community, and the nation at large. 

Another part of its commitment to excellence is the col 
legc's emphasis on effective teaching. An elaborate sy.stem 
of self-evaluation and dcKiimentation of teaching effectiveness 
is u.scd to identify top faculty, who receive additional .salary 
and .status in the form ot "leaching chairs** (Kirp r»92). The.se 
.strategies have helped Miami-Dade grow from an iiiiiial enroll 
ment of 1.400 .students in I960 to over 100.000 .students annu 
ally, making Miami -Dade nor only the largest community col 
lege but also the largest college in the nation. 

Is Miami Dade a di.stinctiw college? In order to meet the 
criteria, the values permeating from the organizational culture 
mu.st manifest ihemseK es in a unifying puqxxse that forges 
a .social contract annmg colleagues to organize their efforts 




around ihc fiilfillmeni of a particular educational x ision. FM- 
dencc of this is found in the literature about Miami Dade. 
ZAverling ( 1988) took a skeptical lcx)k at Miami Dade in his 
qualitative analysis of the culture of the institution and found 
that faculty commitment to the reforms has resulted in literalK' 
hundreds of special programs and initiatives for unique needs 
and student clienteles. 

The "master plan" for reform brought to the institution by 
President McCabe was refined to match the values of members 
as he immersed himself in the expectations of the faculty* and 
staff. Over time a plan emerged that reflected the common 
commitment of internal a)nstiiuencics. Flowing from this 
commitment came new energx' for strategic and tactical action. 
.Miami Dade, through its actions, has become a differentiated 
community college seiving the broad market and achieving 
a national reputation. Miami-Dade is not only distinctive, it 
also possesses a clear competitixe advantage. 

ixniders should consider the tools of adaptix e strategic plan 
ning when sliaping the execution of a strategy' for econom- 
ically \ iable distinciiwness. The distinctix'e school will not 
permit changing market realities and the latest expressed 
needs to dictate the strategy- for that day. Its leaders must 
match the instituticm s educational vision to market needs 
or market the institutioi^ to create its own demand. 

Summary 

We have used the two dominant management strategies, the 
adapiixe and interpretive models, to distinguish between 
diversii}' and distinctivenessAXlien institutional management 
strategies are \ iewed from the Porter GenL-ric Strategx' Model, 
it becomes apparent that colleges and universities can follow 
those that will lead to some form of compeiiiixe advantage. 
Such strategies emerge from the adaptixe model; when 
emploxVLL they add to sxstem diversity and may increase the 
probability of institutional survival during times of intense 
comi^etiiion for const it ueno* suppcM'i. Such strategies, how- 
ever, do not produce institutional distinctiveness. 

Disiinciix eness is a product of thinking consistent with the 
inieq^retiw strategy* of organizational management. The result 
ing .strategic management is ceniereel on a unif\'ing set of 
values perceived b\' relevant constituencies as extraoixlinaiy 
in a positive \\a\. l.ead(.'rs who aspire to distinct ixeness Ibr 
their college or university must clearly .state the unifying 



value(s) around which individuals and institutions will rally 
and then develop a unique educational offering that fulfills 
the defined \ision. 

Ideall)'. the educational vision that makes a college or uni- 
versity' distincti\-e will be accepted by a ponion of the market 
large enough to ensure that the school can sur\ive. To 
increase the possibility of success, institutional leaders may 
be wise to position the strategy^ in light of the altematix'e 
strategies suggested by the Porter Generic model. Taily "dis- 
tincti\*e" colleges and universities that sur\'ive over the long 
run are likel\^ to be the result of a merging of the interpretive 
and the adaptix^e strategic management paradigms. 
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CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Can stale legislators, system leaders, or individuals committed 
to a particular educational vision create a distinctive college 
or university that will succeed in the marketplace? Are there 
steps that can turn a school that is merely different into one 
that is distinctive? To answer these questions, we pulled from 
the higher education literature on distinaiveness and from 
the strategic management literature to clarify the term "dis- 
tinctive" in the context of management decisions for colleges 
and universities. 

First, we defined a distinctive college or university as one 
whose institutional activities reflect and embody a unifying 
set of values esteemed by both internal and externa! constit- 
uents. Then we distinguished between "distinctive" and "dif 
ferentiated" institutions to show that many current manage- 
ment decisions are the product of a plan to differentiate. Using 
differentiation strategy results in a college or university having 
a competitive edge over others in its group and classification. 

However, true distinctiveness does not start in a plan to 
differentiate. It starts with a commitment to a form of edu- 
cation or an educational belief so compelling that individuals 
unite to make the vision a reality. 

Tine concepts of distinctiveness and differentiation may not, 
however, be mutually exclusive. The same steps of market 
strategy^ used in a differentiation strategy also could be used 
by those committed to distinaiveness. We believe that some 
colleges and universities have the potential to be distinctive, 
some are distinctive but are not well-rnarketed, and others 
ffi^e unique but not distinctive. To help leaders uncover 
whether a college or university' has the potential for distinc- 
tiveness and how feasible this distinctiveness is in the mar- 
ketplace, we have developed an action plan that draws from 
the adaptive and interpretive models of strategic management. 

A Plan for Deciding Whether to Pursue Distinctiveness 

Underlying our plan to uncover or make explicit a college 
or university's distinctiveness are two assumptions. First, pres- 
idents lead by articulating themes and focusing attention on 
values already inherent in the institution (Bimbaum 1992). 
Leaders who try to plant an educational vision inconsistent 
with a college or university's values may find rcK^ky, unrecep 
tive soil. External constituents may perceive an illusion of dis- 
tinctivencss—to the current leader's glory, but it will not sur- 
vive past the leader's term in office. 
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Next. *Veaselessly vigilant leadership'* (Grant and Ricsman 
19"'H, p. 309) is necessai^' for colleges and universities to 
maintain their distinctiveness. Remember that schools that 
begin as nationally distinctive may not endure as ilUistrated 
by the histories of Black Nlountain College. Nlonteith College, 
and Meiklejohn s Experimental College at the University ot 
Wisconsin, and Hutchins* undergraduate College at the I'ni 
versity of Chicago. If such institutions endure, they may have 
to mc)dit\' their distinctive nature to stabili/.e their finances 
and maintain enrollments, as witne.ss the histories oi' Oakland 
and Santa Car/.. In sliort. genuine and enduring distinctiveness 
is slowly constructed, carefully nurtured, and cannot be 
forced. 

Sy.stemicand in.stitutional leaders interested in nurturing 
a distinctive institution should consider doing the following: 

1 , Conduct historical cuid ctdtural caudyscs to loicorcr the 
college or ioilixr$ity"s institutional rulue$. The distinctixe 
ne.ss strategy- starts with the deliberate discovery' of .shared 
institutional values that can result in a unifying vision of 
education, 

Bccau.se a basis for di.stinciivene.ss likeh' will emerge 
from commonK' held values or themes from the past, in.sti- 
tutional leaders .searching for a unif\ing vision must be 
aware of the hi.stoiy- and traditions that have guided iheir 
iastitution (RalclifT 1989; Town.send 1986), Tliey also 
should compreiiend the college or unixersity s current 
culture—noi only to lead the organization more effectixely 
(Bensimon 1990; Chaffee and Tierney 1988). but aLso io 
a.scertain if its existing '\shured values, assumptions, 
beliefs, and ideologies that members have about their 
organization or its work'' reflect a distinctive educational 
vision (Peterson and Sp(Micer 1990), The works of Masland 
( 1985) and llerney ( 198R: 1990) are excellent resources 
for those interested in researching their .school's culture. 

2. Make a paradigm check Success in implementing a .strat- 
egy leading to in.stituticmal distinctiveness likely will 
require using the tools of both the adaptix e and the inter 
pretixe paradigm.s. 

lx:aders first mu.st become educated about the differ 
ences betAveen the two panidigms and the ixpes of action 
that each one uses. We suggest reading the xx-orks of 
Chairee { 198 i; 1985). Gniboxvski ( 1981 ), and Ho.ssler and 



Bean ( 1990) for basic information about these strategies. 

Next, leaders need to become aware of personal and 
institutional positions about management. Do actions— - 
tiiei'' own and thcxse of otiier institutional leaders— tend 
to be guided by the adaptive or the interj-)reti\'e models? 
We believe that ihe decisionmaking prcxvss of the dis- 
tinctive college or university reflects the interpretive 
model. But. implementation of the distinctiveness strateg\* 
will use tools from the adaptive model. Success probably 
is most advanced when initiators of the strategy' for insti- 
tutional distinctiveness are grounded philosophically in 
the interpretixe paradigm but pragmatically equi|')ped with 
the tools of the adaptive paradigm. 
3. Clarify, annnitmicatc, a fid opcratiofializc jinifyiug ralncs 
and tlwncs, Tliere is no single clear path to the articu- 
lation and sharing of institutional values, Tliey may be pro- 
nounced by the president in a time when direction is 
demanded. The\' may come from a scK'ietal cr\' for change 
that rallies internal constituents, lliey may emerge from 
long and painful debate over the future of the institution. 
They even may be written as promoiional rhetoric that 
comes over time to be beliex-ed by constituents and 
becon'ics a realit\\ Normally, howewr, there will be ke\' 
individuals or a small group which leads the school's com 
nuinity in discussing and then :^dopting the virtues around 
which institutional activities will be organized (Clark 
19^0). 

Leaders also must make sure that the educational vision 
guiding and motivating internal constituents is operation 
alized in the curriculum and culture. A distinctive college 
or university becomes reality only when the set of unit ing 
values is used to guide and direct the academic enterprise. 
In matters about general education, majors, cour.se con 
tent, faculty selection, new programs, and program ter 
minations. a primaiy concern must be how the distinctive 
vision and \alues are embodied in these actixities. llie 
imprint c^f the mi.ssion is seen in the noniis and ex|xr 
tatKMis thai become the in.stitutional culture (Clark 1970). 
■4. (A))idiict (( sitiu/tion cifialysis. Being a distinctive college 
or university is not without peril, as we have noted in pre 
vious .section.s. Ixniders need to deteniiine whether the 
school's .situation j^resents a viable opportunity to develop 
di.stin(iivene.s.s. Tliey should use the adaptive management 
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tool of situation analysis to consider the current position 
of the institution, threats and opportunities in the scKieial 
environment, strengths and limitations in the internal envi- 
ronment, and the institution's position relative to other 
colleges or universities of its t>pc. See Kotler (1991) and 
Stevens, Loudon, and Warren (1992) for information about 
situation analysis. 

5. Select tbe desired level of market exposure. Turning to the 
Porter Generic Model, institutional leaders may decide 
to position their college or university on the basis of its 
distinctive elements and gain broad regional or national 
favor. If the elements of distinctiveness can be positioned 
as having relevance to the general population, the school 
will build a national reputation that will likely increase 
its applicants, donations, and employment appeal. 

However, the values producing distinctiveness need 
noi have broad, national appeal. As long as they are rel- 
evant to a specific extemal constituency that sees eco- 
nomic value in the cause, a college or university can be 
extremely successful. 

Thus, the Porter Generic Model suggests that striving 
for comprehensiveness may not enhance an institution s 
ability to sur\ive in tough times. By producing an edu- 
cational product that has specific merit lo a narrow con- 
stituency, the distinctive college or university may be more 
likely to sur\'ive and even thrive. 

6. Execute market research and implement appropriate strat- 
egy. Market research required at this point is different from 
that executed in the differentiation strategy. If executing 

a differentiation strateg>\ institutional leaders would use 
market research to detect extemal needs. These needs 
then wc)uld help define institutional missk)n, shape the 
educational product, and inform tactical decisions (such 
as pricing, delivery s>'st ems, and prc:)motional strategy). 

In the ciLse of distinctive institutions, market research 
may uncover needs inconsistent with existing institutional 
values. These needs would be ignored. If the research 
uncovers needs consistent with institutional x'alues, then 
further research would be cx)nducted to prcnide insights 
about the appropriate pricing strategy', whether it is the 
low cost leader or the differentiated ( premium priced) 
()ptk)n. 
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Awareness of the market that the distinctive educational 
product is targeted to ser\'e also can help shape the appro- 
priate deliver)' s\'stem and promotional strategi\ At this 
point, leaders are employing the mindset of adaptive stra- 
tegic management to increase the probabilit\' that the dis- 
tinctive school will find a market ready and willing to 
endorse its special contribution. 

Institutional and s\*stem leaders desirous of developing 
and marketing more distinctix-e colleges and universities 
can use the tools of the adaptive model of sti^v-^gic man- 
agement to determine the viability of a strategy' of insti- 
tutional distinctiveness. This strateg\', however, is ulti- 
mateK' based in the interpretive model of management 

Areas for Research 

Researchers can pla\- an important role in providing the infor- 
mation institutional and s>*stem leaders need to assess the 
likelihood that a specific college or university is distinctive 
and the constituencies who may value its distinctiveness. As 
v^'e recommended ahoxe, in colleges or universities in \\iiich 
a conscious, planned movement to uncox er or eniphasize 
distinctiveness is contemplated, a situation analysis, a histor- 
ical analysis, and a cultural anaK'sis must be conducted, histi- 
tutional researchers presumably will conduct these. We also 
need the data proxided by institutional and other researchers 
to develop a more comprehensive understanding of the phe- 
nomenon of institutional distinctiveness. 

As part of the cultural analysis, institutional researchers will 
ask internal constituents their perceptions of the college or 
university (Townsend 1989b). If these perceptions are strr)ng 
enough, they also can influence the perceptions of those out- 
side the school. However, "organizational participants may 
have internalized attitudinal sets which are at substantial \"ari- 
ance xxith those commonly held by more objective obser\*ers 
in the external organizational environment" (Leister and Macl- 
achlan 19""^, p, 211). 

Those within an institution may view it as vet}' distinctive, 
even though external constituencies do not. Leaders interested 
in developing a distinctive college or university may become 
misled into thinking they have done so if ihey rely only or 
primariK' on internal perceptions. Therefore, it is vital that 
institutional researcliers also conduct studies of external con 
stituents perceptions of the schcx)!. 
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Institutional researchers also should conduct retention stud- 
ies. Generally, the more selective a college or university'-, the 
higher its retention rate (Tinto 1987). Given that many dis- 
tinctive institutions are highly selective, they might be 
expected to sustain high retention rates. However, some evi- 
dence suggests that highly distinctive schools have a high 
dropout rate, especially during the freshman and sophomore 
years (Coyne and Hebert 1971-72; Grant and Riesman 1978; 
Meister 1982; Meyer 1992), 

As in selecting a distinctix^e institution, attending one that 
expects atypical student behavior and academic performance 
may be more appealing in theory than in practice. Retention 
rates of institutions commonly viewed as distinctive need to 
be determined and compared with those of differentiated but 
not distinctive colleges and universities. 

The ralue of attending a distinctive college or university 
also needs study. Do students who attend or have attended 
such distinctive institutions as Brooklyn College, Berea, 
Miami-Dade, or Deep Springs benefit in ways beyc^nd those 
normally attributed to college attendance? If there are benefits, 
are they correlated with the degree of a schools distinctive- 
ness or with the characteristics of small size and selectivity 
often associ'Ued with distinctive colleges? Grant and Riesman 
(1978) raised this issue in their discussion of St. John's, but 
concluded that ''the data that are available do not enable one 
to make judgments about the virtues of St. John's graduates" 
(p. 71). 

Ex'idence about the effect of college environment on ps>-- 
choscxrial outcomes suggests that the overt value orientation 
of distinctive colleges and universities would have a positive 
effect on students' and graduates' "developmentally oriented 
outcomes" (Pascarella and Terenzini 1991, p. 592). Research 
fcxrusing on the effects of attending distincti\-e colleges and 
universities needs to be conducted to determine if there are 
effects beyond those asscx:iated simply with college atten- 
dance and if these effects endure after students leave the 
school. 

As more and more institutional leaders and researchers 
commit to an examination of their college's or univcrsir>-\s 
past, culture, and perceptions of distinctiveness among various 
constituencies, those responsible for institutional leadership 
will have the information they need to work toward an insti 
tutional excellence that will benefit higher education as a 
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whole. Also, this research will contribute to a data base which 
will enable us to understand better the temporal nature of 
distinctiveness. 

This same data base also can ser\'e to enhance our knowl- 
edge about distinctiveness across institutional t>pes. Given 
that the majority' of research has focused on small liberal arts 
colleges, we need research on other institutional types to 
develop a more precise definition that accounts for variations 
in distinctiveness according to institutional t>pe and sector. 
We need to know if comprehensive colleges or universities 
can develop distinctiveness to a degree as high as that at lib- 
eral arts colleges. Is institutional size an inten^ening variable 
regardless of institutional t\pe? How likely is institutional dis- 
tinctiveness for a commuter college or university? These and 
other questions need to be answered to further our under- 
standing of the phenomenon of institutional distinctiveness. 

Summary 

Based on a s>'nthesis and evaluation of various literature bases, 
we have developed a definition of institutional distinctiveness 
and specified a plan for leaders to use in deciding whether 
to emphasize institutional distinctiveness as a viable strategy-. 
Using the definition we developed, both college and univer- 
sit\' leaders and researchers can better assess the distincti\-e 
nature of individual colleges and universities. Using our plan, 
they can be better poised lO r^ssess and adrance the taily dis- 
tinctive qualities of their schools. 

To move beyond this stage of analysis requires further 
research. We need to understand better the d)Tiamics of dis- 
tinctiveness to enhance our conception of what it is and how 
it is developed. We anticipate that this monograph will help 
clarify the concept of institutional distinctiveness and prompt 
further research on the topic. 

A final comment; Even though we have presented evidence 
to indicate that distinctive colleges and universities often fail 
to endure or become less distinctive to survive, we hope this 
evidence will not discourage institutional and system leaders 
from envi.>ioning distinctive schools and working to imple- 
ment them. 

Higher education is in need of visions. We urge educators — 
faculty, staff, administration, and s>^stem leaders— to commit 
to a cherished value or a compelling vision and then to artic 
ulate a purpose that challenges the commitment of others. 
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The callings, causes, and cries that make up the innermost 
commitments of people can become educational missions 
that chart new paths for higher education. 

A few' groundbreakers are necessar\' to lead the way. These 
individuals plant the seeds of innovation and distincti\*eness. 
Their labor bears fruit for all of higher education. 
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1 988 and 1 989. $ 1 "5.00 1 982 and back. $6.50 

1985 lo 1 98"^, $10.00 

Bifoh rate postage u ithht the I S. is iricUuled. Oittsi'de I'S., please acid $1.00 
per hi)oh for postage. Fast C.P.S. shipping is arailahle within the coutigaous 
I \S. at S2. 50 for each order under $50.00, and calcn/ated at 5% of ini'oice 
tiftal for orders $50.00 or ahore. All orders laider $45.00 ninst he prepaid. 



PLEASE SEND ME THE FOLLOWING REPORTS: 



Quantity Report No. Year 



Title 



Amount 



ERiQ 



Please check one of the following: 

□ Check encliKsed. paxable lo CAXl * V.\UC. 

□ Purchase order attached ($45.00 minimum). 

□ (Charge mv credii carcl indicated bclow: 
□ N'isa ' □ MasierC:ard 



Subtotal: 
Foreign or UPS: 
Total Due: 



Hxpiralion Date 

Name 

Title 



Institution 

Address 

Citv 



Phone 



Signature 



-State 



. /.in . 



. Oate 



SEND ALL ORDERS TO: 
ASHE-ERIC Higher Education Reports 
The George Washington University 
One Dupont Circle, Suite 630 
Washington, DC 20036-1 183 
Phone: (202) 296-2597 
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If youVe not famUiar with the ASHE-EMC 
Higher Education Report Series, just listen 
to how subscribers feel: 



The ASHE-ERIC Higher Education Reports are among 
the most comprehensive summaries of higher education 
literature available. The concise format, jargon- free 
prose, extensive reference list, and index of each 
Report make the ASHE-ERIC Higher Education Report 
Series a ""must"' for any library that maintains a 
higher education collection. 



The above statement has been endorsed by many of your 
colleagues, including: 

Kent Millwood 

Library Director, Anderson College 
William E. Vincent 

President, Bucks County Community College 
Richard B. Flynn 

Dean, College of Education, University of Nebraska at 
Omaha 

Dan Landt 

Assistant to the Chancellor, The City Colleges of Chicago 
Mark A. Sherouse 

Vice Provost, Southern Methodist lJniversity> 



Higher Education Reports 
Informed leadership makes the difference. 
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BARBARA K- TOWNSEND Ls asscx'iate pfofessof in the Department 
of Educational leadership and Policy Studies, ccx^rdinator of 
the higher education dcx:toral program, and former asscKiate 
dean of the School of Education at Loyola University Chicago. 
A former community college faculty member and administrator, 
she is the editor of A Search for Institutional DLstinctireness 
( 1989) and author of more than mo dozen chapters and articles 
about such subjects as the community college's missions, 
including its transfer function; higher education as a tleld of 
study; and institutional distinctiveness. 



L. JACKSON NEWELL, profcssor of higher education and former 
dean of liberal education at the University of Utah, was CASE 
Professor of the Year in his state in 1991 .and University of 
Utah Distinguished Honors Professor for 1992. His scholarship 
reflects his deep interest in undergraduate teaching, liberal 
education, and progrevSsive colleges. Dr. Newell edited The 
Review of Higher Education from 1986 91 and has coauthored 
several books including A History of Thought and Practice i)i 
Educational Adyninistration {19^1), Newell also has published 
75 scholarly articles and philosophic or literar^^ essays. 




MICHAEL wiESE is associatc professor of marketing at Anderson 
University (Indiana). He holds a B.S. degree in business from 
Olivet Nazarene University, an M.B.A. from Oral Roberts 
University, and a Ph.D. in higher education from Ix)yola 
University Chicago. He is the author of several articles about 
marketing in higher education and has ser\'ed as a consultant 
for both profit and non profit organizations. 
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